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1. Virgil?’s Works. Translated by the Rev. Rann Kennedy 
and by (his son) Charles Rann Kennedy. London: 
1849. 

2. The Lyrical Dramas of Aischylus. Translated into 
English Verse by John Stuart Blackie, Professor of 
Latin Literature in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
London: J. W. Parker, West Strand. 1850. 

3. Horace: Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by G. J. Whyte Melville, 
late Coldstream Guards. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall, 1850. 


Tue literature of the Greek and Roman Classics no longer 
retains engrossing importance to the cultivated nations of 
modern Europe. Once, it was the only food to an active 
understanding and masculine taste; and although from 
day to day it proved the fertile parent of modern literary 
works, yet these were so pervaded by allusions to it, as not 
to be wholly understood and enjoyed without some classical 
knowledge. Our very poets breathed the heathen mytho- 
logy; philosophy trod in the steps of Plato; historical 
writing was but beginning to be developed: and English 
law, by refusing to avail itself of Roman precedent, at- 
tained no scientific shape. In such a state of things, all 
who desired intellectual culture sought it through the 
languages of Greece and Rome; and those who could not 
Curistian Tracner.—No, 54. 25 
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afford the time and effort which these require, were glad to 
study the best translations of the standard classics. Natu- 
rally, therefore, in those days a high premium was offered 
to translation. In fact, the public was not and could not 
be so fastidious as now. A bad translation was thought 
to be better than none at all, and the best that existed was 
sure to be eagerly sought after. Moreover, every trans- 
lator then knew by instinct what was his proper task ; viz. 
to let the English reader know all that was characteristic of 
the original : and in regard to the prose writers, this was not 
a very arduous undertaking, except in some few who have 
a peculiar and cherished style of their own, which can- 
not be lost in the translation without losing much of the 
substance ;—as eminently in Sallust and Tacitus, partially 
in Livy and Thucydides. But, we may remark, it is with 
translation as with landscape painting. The unartistical 
painter goes to his work with great conscientiousness and 
little self-consciousness. He conceives it to be his obvious 
duty, with whatever amount of trouble, to convey to others 
a faithful conception of what he sees; and as he drives 
direct at this end without being ashamed of his own 
failures, he succeeds wonderfully well in letting others 
know what it is that he tried to paint, but could not. His 
colours have not taken as he wished. He incautiously 
selected a poimt of view which was magnificent in itself, 
but too difficult for his art. He made errors of perspective, 
and greatly failed in the lighter and distant tints. Never- 
theless, when we look at his work, we understand perfectly 
what he meant; nay, the more we study it, the more we see 
into it: for it is characteristic of the country depicted.— 
Let the same country be painted by an educated hand, and 
there is imminent risk that he will think more of the Art 
and of the Artist, than of the professed end. He is afraid 
to encounter the sneers of connoisseurs against defects in 
his skill; and to be faithful to his original becomes secon- 
dary to the desire of making a picture which shall fulfil 
the demands of fastidious criticism. In an art so much 
cultivated, there is no want of high talents which can really 
combine the two objects ; but inferior men who pretend to 
aim at two things at once, attain only that which is of first 
importance with them. And such has been the course of 
classical translation. 
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When modern science and literature began to open, the 
most powerful minds, in England at least, were drawn 
away from the cultivation of the old classics; and after 
English poetry had received its last polish, the task of 
poetical translators became immensely more difficult, owing 
to the increased fastidiousness of the reader. Men’s taste 
for poetry is not unlike their taste for food, in the speedi- 
ness with which sadiety comes. The brain appears to have 
an infinite capacity ; you may pour knowledge in for ever, 
and the understanding never says, It is enough! but the 
heart cannot admit at once many objects of love. Amore 
amor, ut clavus clavo, traditur. The more beautiful, or the 
more congenial, extinguishes the less. Satiated and lan- 
guid readers demand of a translator the melody of Milton 
and the smoothness of Pope ; and if he were to reply that 
his original had no such melody or smoothness, he fears 
the retort,—Then why did you translate him ? 

The pressure of this difficulty has in fact led many to 
deprecate all metrical translation as absurd. You cannot 
(say they) satisfy the demands of the reader, without being 
so unfaithful to the original, as to lose all the ends of 
translation. For what is the end? ‘To give pleasure? 
but more pleasure is to had from our native poetry. Or 
is the end, to convey an imagination of the original ? but 
that you cannot do, in smooth English verse. Where the 
original is grand and good, a prose translation is best ; 
where the original is flimsy, no translation is deserved.— 
Such on the whole, we think, was the prevailing sentiment 
of men of good taste, after Cowper’s attempt to translate 
Homer had proved as great a failure as Pope’s: neverthe- 
less, if we are not mistaken, a sensible change is taking 
place, from our recent acquaintance with the extent to 
which the Germans have carried poetical translation. 

We may divide the poetical writers of antiquity into 
three classes ;—/first, the light versifiers, who lay no claim 
to be “bards;” the satirists and comic epigrammatists. 
These, as a whole, do not deserve to be translated ; and if 
specimens of their style be desired, free imitations suffice : 
but to desire religious faithfulness in the translation, or 
rather in the paraphrase, would be absurd.—A second class 
is those, who have little high poetry, but great perfection 
in poetical form ; in rhythm, metre, diction, and oratorical 
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structure. Such is Horace in his Odes; such often is 
Euripides in his lyrical parts: and these poets afford to the 
translator by far the most difficult problem. To his dis- 
tress he discovers, that if he tries to be faithful, everything 
which constituted the charm of the original is apt to 
evaporate. In place of a perfectly finished, melodious, 
and ornamental composition, he perhaps presents the 
reader with something singularly bald, flat, and ungraceful. 
The Greeks and Latins have so many artificial modes of 
ornamenting and elevating style, short of attaining real 
poetry, which in our less flexible language are inimitable. 
Here then it does become a question, whether it is worth 
while to translate at all—The third class embraces the 
true bards, whose poetry shines even through a close prose 
translation. Such writers undoubtedly deserve elaborate 
efforts to transfer them faithfully into our tongue, nor are 
good talents wasted in setting them forth to the highest 
perfection. Yet it is only of late that we have seen any 
hopeful beginnings of this desirable course. 

To us it appears that the importance of translation, both 
of Prose and of Poetry, has now assumed a totally new 
aspect. The national mind of England at large is no 
longer destined to be cultivated through the medium of 
Greek and Latin literature: there is a large and increasing 
proportion of our middle classes possessed of much intelli- 
gence, imbued with practical and modern knowledge, 
exercising great and about to exercise greater political 
influence, yet deriving no culture of taste from ancient 
literature, and at present very apathetic or incredulous as 
to the advantages of it. Want of time to study Greek and 
Latin adequately, is a difficulty never to be removed from 
this class of the community; and whatever they are to learn 
concerning the ancient world must be through the English 
language. The repugnances which contrasts of education 
produce, have many evil political consequences which can- 
not here be specified. If really good translations existed, 
and the general suffrage of the learned had pronounced 
which deserved the palm; those who aspire to frequent 
the highest cultivated socicty, yet do not find it expedient 
to study Greek and Latin, would regard it as a necessary 
complement of their education to give a serious study to 
such translations. In fact, it is a grave miscalculation on 
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the part of any translator of ancient poetry, to think that 
he will have to do with a reader, whose first object is ¢o be 
pleased. No Englishman, of whatever rank, age or cul- 
ture, will read an English Virgil or an English A®schylus 
for mere pleasure, whether it be in prose or verse, blank or 
rhyme. Unless a reader can be got who will read for 
instruction, and therefore be willing to take pains and 
bestow thought, —the case is desperate ; no reader is to be 
had at all. The careless and languid, the idle or tired 
reader, can always get more pleasure and more relief from 
Milton than from ZEschylus, and probably more from 
Scott’s novels than from ‘Milton, or more from Dickens 
and Thackeray than from Scott. This consideration seems 
to us of primary importance. If the translator has any 
substantial food to offer, he may and must calculate on a 
good power of digestion in the reader. To rub off all the 
angles of the original, lest they should grate against the 
reader’s palate ;—to spoil the historical faithfulness of his 
work, in order to accommodate himself to the modern idler, 
—is, to become uninstructive to the earnest, and still not 
sufficiently amusing to the unstrung mind. 

But, we say, if faithful and characteristic translations 
had been executed, and had received the imprimatur of 
opinion, they would soon become matter of serious study 
to all cultivated females, and to a very important part of 
our middle classes. In Ancient History, several noble 
original works have of late seemed likely to make English 
readers fully on a par with those who can read Thucydides 
and Livy; but to read of a nation, never gives so deep an 
insight as to hear them speak themselves, A little volume 
by the same Mr. C, R. Kennedy who now appears as a 
translator of Vir gil, was published i in 1841, containing select 
private specches “of Demosthenes, with ample and valuable 
notes. We had hoped that this would be continued: 
Orators and Poets undoubtedly best let one into the heart 
of a nation. In them are seen the objects and sentiments 
most admired, the arguments which are esteemed cogent, 
the aims which are approved, the best morals and manners 
of the day. We cannot forget this historical importance 
of ancient poetry, or consent to make it secondary in trans- 
lation. 

The three works, the titles of which are at the head of 
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this article, are very various in merit. Two of them are 
executed by accomplished scholars, the third by a gentle- 
man who was late of the Coldstream Guards, and whose 
modest dedication of his work to Dr. Hawtrey of Eton is 
in a tone which implies that to Eton he owes all his 
classical instruction. A warm admiration for Horace is im- 
plied in the labour which he has bestowed ; but his scholar- 
ship is far from perfect, and he does not always understand 
his original. Nevertheless, we are unwilling to dwell on 
this, when he has devoted so much time to produce what 
we suppose is on the whole the most pleasing and satisfac- 
tory representation of the Horatian Odes in our language ; 
and we prefer to give the reader a specimen, taken by 
opening the book at random. 


Odes, I. 21. 


Sing 


g, virgins! sing the tender Dian’s fame ; 
Shout, boys! the everblooming Cynthian’s name ; 
Latona too, the secret love 


Of all-subduing Jove. 


Laud her, ye girls! who guards the mountain rill, 
‘The woods which wave on Algidus’ cool hill, 
And Erymanthus’ deepening shades, 
And Cragus’ verdant glades. 


Be not outdone, ye boys! but shouts of prais 
or Tempe and Apollo’s Delos raise— 

The quiver’d god, who at his side 

His brother’s lyre hath tied. 


In Ceesar’s reign may he propitious please 

To drive from us war, famine and disease 
To Parthian wilds or Britain’s shore, 
While ye his aid implore. 


Mr. Melville has here thoroughly understood his original, 
but he has not chosen to represent it so strictly as our 
“anon would claim. In his first line he transfers the word 
tender from the virgins to Diana herself, who, next to 
Minerva, deserves it least of all the goddesses: whereas 
tenere virgines means, young girls of thirteen or fourteen 
years old. In his second line he transforms “ the unshorn 
Apollo,” Poi Pov AKEPOEKOMAY, into everblooming, so as to 
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miss what is characteristic in the image of the god. In 
his third, he attributes to Jupiter a clandestine love for 
Latona ; which is indeed the current tale, yet Horace here 
simply says, ‘ Latona in/y beloved by supreme Jupiter ;” 
and in an address to tender maidens probably was careful 
to avoid a sinister suggestion. In the penultimate line, 
Mr. Melville seems to be more charitable than Horace, 
who does not pray that war and plague may be dissi- 
pated in the wilderness, but may fall “on Persians and 
Britons.” But perhaps Mr. Melville means this to be 
understood. 

The two Messrs. Kennedy and Professor Blackie have 
approached their work with a deep previous meditation on 
all that it demanded, and with a full sense of its arduous- 
ness in detail. The difficulties which present themselves 
in /Eschylus are far more various and perplexing than any 
which are to be found in Virgil; yet the very want of 
variety is in itself a formidable inconvenience in so long a 
work as the Aineid. Messrs. Kennedy have fully con- 
vinced themselves, and we think they will convince their 
readers, that the Blank Verse of Milton is a metre every 
way suitable and alone suitable for translating Virgil into 
English. We say Virgil, not Dactylic Hexameters in 
general: for that this metre is not adapted to Homer, we 
think Cowper’s attempt has shown; while it is still worse 
for Juvenal and for Horace’s Satires. Our blank verse, as 
variously handled by Shakspeare and by Milton, corre- 
sponds to the fervid and energetic march of Tragedy, or 
to the tranquil and majestic flow of a smooth and culti- 
vated Epic, like the Aineid. The elaborate, ornamental, 
and dignified style, in which Virgil delights, has its per- 
fect counterpart in Milton; and the metre is well adapted 
to a long poem, because of the variety of pauses which 
it admits, and the numerous liberties which we can take 
without losing the rhythm. These advantages, joined to 
its freedom from any confined stanza, enable a translator 
to attain a faithfulness which will rival that of prose, while 
giving us Miltonian cadences. How successful the Messrs. 
Kennedy* are, will be seen by a few examples, selected 
solely as being characteristic in the original :— 


* The Eclogues, Georgics, and 4 first books of the Aineid, are wanslated 
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Georgic II. 136. 
But not the groves of Media, richest land, 
Not the majestic Ganges, nor the stream 
Of Hermus, turbid with its golden sands, 
Can with our Italy in praises vie : 
Not Ind, nor Bactra, nor the fragrant wealth 
Of all Panchaia’s incense-yielding soil. 
Never did bulls with nostrils breathing fire 
This region plough, nor was it ever sown 
With a huge dragon’s teeth, thickly to raise 
A bristling crop of men, with helms and spears. 
But it is fill’d with loaded stems of corn 
And, gift from Bacchus, juice of Massic vine. 
Olives and joyful flocks possess the plains. 
Hence to the battle field with stately neck 
Prances the warrior steed. Hence, often lav’d 
In the pure waters of thy sacred flood, 
Thy snow-white herds, Clitumnus, with the bull, 
A victim noblest of them all, have led 
Rome’s triumphs to the temples of the Gods. 
Perpetual Spring is here, and Summer reigns 
In months beyond her own. 


Few translations of prose writers compare to this in 
faithfulness ; yet neither energy or melody is here want- 
ing. In the first line Mr. Kennedy has followed perhaps 
a wrong punctuation : 


Sed neque Medorum silve, ditissima terra : 


Better, it seems, is Heyne’s: 


Sed neque Medorum, silvee ditissima, terra : 


but this is a trifle. If disposed to criticize, we may add 
that the seventh line, “ Never did bulls, &c.,” sets the 
reader a moment astray as to the jist of the remark, which 
perhaps would be more clearly expressed by : 


What though no bulls... . ? 
Yet it is fill’d, &e. . 


by the Rev. Rann Kennedy; the rest of the A®neid by his son. We fear 
that there may be difficulty in getting the work, since it was published by 
subscription, and is not in the hands of any London Publisher. 
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But we pass to a specimen from the Aineid :— 


fen, I, 459. 


He stood, and weeping said: What places now, 
What tracks of earth, Achates, are not full 

Of our sad tale? See Priam! Even here 
Hath merit its reward. Woe wakens tears, 
And mortal sufferings touch the heart of man. 
Banish thy fear. This fame shall be our guard. 


He spake, while shadowy pictures feed his mind; 
Then groan’d, with floods of sorrow on his face. 
For he beheld, round Ilion, how her hosts 

This way in battle chas’d the warrior Greeks 
But that way fled, where with his chariot wheels 
Crested Pelides thunder’d on their rear. 

Not far remov’d, weeping, he recogniz’d 

The snow-white tents of Rhesus, which, betray’d 
In his first sleep, Tydides’ bloody hand 

Was making desolate with heaps of slain, 

And towards the Grecian camp his fiery steeds 
Was leading off, ere they had tasted yet 


Pastures of Troy, or flood of Xanthus drank. 
* * ‘ + * ** ” x 


496. 
Dido the Queen, most beauteous in her form, 
The temple reach’d with a long youthful train. 
As when Diana, upon Cynthus’ tops, 
Or on Eurotas’ banks, hath sallied forth 
With circling dances, whom on every side 
A thousand Oreads follow trooping round ;— 
With quiver on her shoulder, as she moves, 
Her head o’er all the deities is rais’d, 
While silent gladness thrills Latona’s heart ;— 
Such Dido was, &c. 


377 


We will only remark that a still closer and more obvious 


translation of the line, 
Sic ait, atque animum pictura pascit inani, 
would seem to us to be decidedly better :— 
He spake, and with the empty picture feeds his soul, 


though this is an Alexandrine. 
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Let us now hear Mr. Charles R. Kennedy : 


Hn. VI. 861. 
But here Aineas: for a Youth he saw 
Walking beside, bright arm’d and beautiful, 
Yet with a sad aspéct, and downcast eye : 
Say, what is he, who on the chief attends ? 
A son? perchance a grandson? what a hum 
Of comrades round! how like the countenance ! 
But o’er his brow night’s gloomy shadow hangs. 
Anchises weeping answer’d: Oh my son, 
Seek not to learn thy children’s grievous woe. 
This youth the Fates will only show to earth, 
Not suffer him to stay. Ye Pow’rs above, 
Too mighty would ye deem the Roman race, 
Had such gifts been irrevocably theirs. 
What lamentation shall the field of Mars 
To the great city pour! what funeral pomp 
Thou, ‘Tiber, gliding by the recent tomb 
Shalt then behold! None born of Teucrian blood 
Shall e’er the hope of Latian sires exalt 
So high as he; nor ever glory so 
In any son the land of Romulus. 
O ancient faith! O piety, and right hand 
Of force unrivall’d! Him to meet in arms 
None could have ventur’d with impunity 
Nor marching to the field, nor when he spurr’d 
Ilis charger’s foaming flanks. Lamented Youth ! 
Couldst thou the cruel destinies rescind, 
Marcellus thou shouldst be. Oh bring your laps 
With lilies full; let me with purple flow’rs 
Bestrew the ground ; such tribute to my son, 
An empty honour to his spirit, pay. 


The words in Italics are to us painfully prosaic. Each 
of the Messrs. Kennedy appears occasionally liable to this 
fault, from their desire of the melody of Latinized words ; 
but we decline further criticisms, since we think the powers 
of the metre are fully demonstrated. If here and there 
the translators are unequal to themselves, that admits of 
an easy remedy: and (so far as we can judge,) as a whole, 
no such imputation can rest upon them. We may, there- 
fore, congratulate English readers, that it is at length 
allowed them to form a conception for themselves what 
Virgil was. 
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We pass to Professor Blackie’s more ambitious and 
stirring subject. It was not left for him to demonstrate,— 
for it had long since been proved,—that the blank verse of 
Shakspeare was adequate to express the tragic senarian. 
Even Potter’s version sufficed to establish this. It is not, 
therefore, from undervaluing Mr. Blackie’s spirited and racy 
version,* that we decline to make any extracts, but because 
we desire to fix attention on the far more difficult problem 
which he has so bravely met, and often with so much suc- 
cess,—of translating the choral odes into rhymed measures, 
carefully retaining the antistrophic divisions of the original. 
The following will please the reader :— 


AEschylus, Suppl. 80. Strophe 4. 

O would that Jove might show to men 

ILlis counsel as he plann’d it! 
But ah! he darkly weaves the scheme : 

No mortal eye hath scann’d it. 
It burns thro’ darkness brightly clear 

To whom the god shall show it ; 
But mortal man, through cloudy fear, 

Shall search in vain to know it, 


Auntistr, 4. 

Firm to the goal his purpose treads, 

[lis will knows no frustration, 
When with his brow the mighty god 

Hath nodded consummation. 
But strangely, strangely weave their maze 

Ilis counsels, dusky wending, 
Conceal’d in densely-tangled ways 

From human comprehending. 


Strophe 5. 

rom their high-tow’ring hopes the proud 

In wretched rout he casteth. 
No force he wields ; his simple will, 

Llis quiet sentence blasteth. 
All godlike pow’r is calm; and high 

On thrones of glory seated, 
Jove looks from heav’n with tranquil eye, 

And sees his will completed. 


* From want of space we cannot comment on his learned and valuable 
Introductory Essays, and other merits of the book, which we heartily com- 
mend to the reader. 
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Antistr. 5. 

Look down, O mighty god, and see 

How, this harsh wedlock planning, 
That dry* old tree in saplings green 

The insolent lust is fanning ! 
Madly he hugs the frenzied plan 

With pérverse heart unbending, 
Hotspurr’d, till ruin seize the man, 

Too late to think of mending. 

Strophe 6. 

Ah, well a day ! ah, well a day! 
Thus sadly I hymn the sorrowful lay, 

With a shrill-voic’d cry, 

With a sorrow-streaming eye, 

Well a day, woe ’s me ! 
Thus I grace my own tomb with the wail pouring free, 
Thus I sing my own dirge, ah me! 
Ye Apian hills, be kind to me, 
And throw not back the stranger’s note, 

But know the Libyan wail. 
Behold how, rent to sorrow’s note, 
My linen robes all loosely float, 

And my Sidonian veil. 


This passage is perhaps as fair an instance which can 
be given of Mr. Blackie’s skill. It at the same time shows 
how he is driven to amplify the original, although he 
takes good care not to carry this so far as to weaken its 
force. Yet we cannot feel that a version which bears this 
character, as yet attains our ideal of what a translation 
ought to be. Sometimes, indeed, the form of the original 
violently resists amplification, as in the dirges where 
the wailers sing alternate lines. It is astonishing how 
well Mr. Blackie succeeds in these; (we mean at the end 
of the “ Persians,” and of the “Seven Chiefs ;”) which 
makes us think that if he were more severe against himself, 
he would succeed still better than he does, in spite of the 
extreme difficulties which rhyme creates. We shall give 
one more extract from him, and put into Italics all the 
words which he has interpolated : 


* The corrupt text seems here to have set Mr. Blackie astray. We can- 
not believe that there is any contrast between old and young. Metre and 
grammar demand Blomfield’s correction, re@aAws for 7d OddAos ; “ See how 
the green stock wantons!”’ Dry old is not in Aischylus. 
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Strophe 1. 

The curse, that rides on sable wing 
Hath done its part, 

And horror, like a creeping thing, 
Freezes my heart. 

Their ghastly death in kindred blood 
Doth pierce me thorough, 

And deeply stirs the Thyad flood 
Of wail and sorrow. 

An evil bird on boding wing 
Did darkly sway, 

When steel on steel did sternly ring 
In strife to day. 

Antistr. 1. 

The voice that from the blind old king 
With cursing came, 

In rank fulfilment forth doth bring 
Its fruit of shame. 

O Laius, thou didst work our woe 
With faithless heart, 

Nor Phebus with a haj-dealt blow 
Wili now depart. 

His word is sure,—or pacing slow, 
Or wing'd with speed ;— 

And now the burden’d cloud of woe 
Bursts black indeed. 


The last six lines are scarcely to be accounted for from 


the original, of which we subjoin an accurate transla- 
tion :— 


Strophe 1. 
Oh black and perfected 
Curse of the race and of (£dipus, 

An evil chill hovers round my heart. 

I made for their tomb a melody, 
Like a Thyiad [or, one frenzied], on hearing 

The blood-dripping corpses were miserably 

Dead. Verily ill-omened is 

This concert of the spear. 


Antistr. 1. 
The votive utterance of the sire 
Has achieved, and has not* broken down ; 


* Ov« dete, ‘ has not refused to fight on,” as a weary athlete. 
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The disobedient plans of Laius have been effective : 
There is anxiety all over the city, 
And the oracles are not blunted. 


[The corpses are now borne in.} 
Oh ye of many sorrows, ye have wrought 
This incredible deed! Not in mere word 
The lamentable woes are arrived 
[i. e. are presented before our eyes]. 


This will very well serve to exhibit how the fatal desire 
of a rhyme seduces even so practised, so skilful and so 
powerful a versifier as Mr. Blackie, to dilute and to deviate ; 
rather to hash up the poet afresh than translate him. In 
short, we have never seen a rhymed translation of any 
length, which was at once faithful and spirited. We need 
hardly mention as an exception Lord Byron’s admirable 
version of the Morgante Maggiore; for here the comi- 
tragic spirit allows him liberties which would be impossible 
in more serious style. So also Shelley’s very clever trans- 
lation of the Homeric Hymn to Mercury, is not only funny, 
but funnier than the original. Altogether, the uniform 
failure in the long run which rhyme entails, has long forced 
on us the conviction, that the ends of translation will be 
generally sacrificed, until we learn to dispense with it; 
and we desire here to enlarge on the feasibility of so 
doing. 

No doubt we shall be met by the assertion, that no 
translator can introduce new metres ; that this must be 
left to the original poet, and that only after he has tuned 
the national ear to his cadences, may the translator follow 
him at cautious distance ;—which is the process that has 
been pursued successfully in the case of Blank Verse. 

To this we have several replies; and rirst, that the 
common blank verse of 5 feet by no means exhausts the 
stock ofall that our native poets have already made familiar 
to us. Milton in his Samson, and Shelley in Queen Mab, 
have unrhymed lines of other lengths; and to speak 
roughly, 3 or 4 feet are to the full as acceptable to the 
vulgar ear as 5; in fact, we have no doubt are more accept- 
able, as more similar to ballad measure. Srconp.y, we 
reply, that both a translator and an original poet will fail, 
if they endeavour to introduce metres opposed to the 
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genius of the language. Southey did not translate his 
Vision of Judgment from Latin hexameters, but wrote it 
as an original; yet he failed as entirely, as have the Eng- 
lish translators of Homer and Goethe, to introduce his 
metre. Turirb.y, if the new metre be duly congenial, the 
translator has never less, but often more, advantage for in- 
troducing it than an original poet. For in proportion as 
the latter is popular, he addresses himself to readers who 
read for amusement, and who resent it as an impertinence, 
if they are called to exert themselves and learn anything 
fresh. But the translator (whatever his metre, or no 
metre) writes in vain, unless he has readers, few perhaps, 
but select, who are willing to come forth from their old 
habits and learn new lessons, in melody and in rhythm, as 
well asin thought. He must presume on readers who 
desire instruction, and are willing to take pains for it: he 
therefore is peculiarly the person, who (if any one) is in a 
position to introduce such novelties. Lasriy, those who 
advise us to wait till native poets take the lead,—in regard 
to the Tragic and Pindaric odes, or those of Horace,—are 
advising us to imitate the rustic in the fable. The torrent 
of English rhyme rushes forward 


+ « «+ in omne volubilis evum: 


and will not change or stop its course for the convenience 
of translators. 

We said, first, that the Blank Verse of 3 or 4 feet is to 
the full as acceptable to the popular ear, as that of 5 
feet. Even for a continuance, we regard the four-foot 
verse as every way unimpeachable, and thoroughly to re- 
present the Tragic Anapzsts. Will it be said, that it is 
wanting in dignity and force? Let us try an energetic 
passage in the Prometheus, where the unfortunate lo is 
seized with madness :*— 


Prometheus, 896. 


Woe, woe! death, death ! 
Again, again th’ heart-smiting pang 
Of madness burns. The hornet’s barb, 


* The reader will note, that in Aschylus the purely dramatic principle 
had not been developed; and his characters occasionally describe their own 
symptoms unsuitably. This must be accepted as a postulate, just as solilo- 
quies are; though we know both things to be unnatural. 
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Forg’d on no mortal anvil, fierce 

Empoisons me. My frighten’d heart 

Kicks at its own frail case ; my eyes 

Reeling in dizzy circles swim. 

Goaded by furious spirit, I rush 

Devious, of tongue incontinent ; 

And turbid cries unmeasur’d dash 
’Gainst frightful Frenzy’s billows. 


Once more ; let us put it to a severer trial, of narrative 
and reflection mixed, from the opening chorus of the 
Agamemnon :— 


Nine years are past; behold the tenth! 
Since Priam’s rival-suitor kings, 
Agamemnon and prince Menelas, 
Stout yokefellows, by gift of Jove 
Twin-thron’d, twin-sceptred,—floated hence 
The Argive thotisand-sailing fleet, 
A host of soldier-comrades. 
The princes’ heart peal’d mighty war, 
Like vultures which, with hermit-grief 
For ravish’d brood, above their couch 
Oar’d by the oarage of their wings 
Rove circling round to quest their charge, 
Their callow nestbound younglings. 
But some Apollo, Pan or Jove, 
Hearing aloft the shrill lament 
Of parents’ anguish, sends in wrath 
A champion for the transmigrants,* 
A late-avenging Fury. 
And so, for that much-courted dame, 
The God of Strangers, highest Jove, 
Sends against Paris Atreus’ sons ; 
And many a limb-distressing wrench 
Of knees in dust firmprest and shafts 
In the preluding}+ snapt,—on Greece 
And Troy alike imposes. 
But now the tale 
Rests where it rests; and Fate must rule. 
Of fireless rites the wrath intense, 
Nor secret tears nor sacred drops 
Of sprinkled wine} shall soften. 


® The political metaphor is equally harsh in the original: the stolen birds 


are intended. 


+ mporéAcia, a preliminary sacrifice, is an inexpressible metaphor. 
t We omit obre Saxpiwy, as mere repetition, perhaps a gloss. 
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But we, with aged frame despis’d, 
Rejected from that martial band 
Linger; on staves 
Fain to support our childlike strength. 
For ev’n the ténder-gushing sap 
Of stripling’s breast with Age will match : 
Mars dwells not in his rightful place. 
And when the foliage now is sear, 
Spent Age on three feet wends his way ; 
For war no mightier than a child, 

And as a daydream doating. 


The closing line, which we use as the equivalent of the 
Parcemaic, is in appearance more nearly like the well- 
known measure of Anacreon; which it also admirably re- 
places. That no metre is to be desired, better suited to 
represent Anacreon’s rhythm, may appear by a translation 
of his first ode :— 


Fain would I sing the Atride, 
And fain would tell of Cadmus ; 
But harp or string refuseth 

To aught but Love to vibrate. 
The strings at first I alter’d, 
Then chang’d my lyre entirely ; 
But while I sang the labours 
Of Hercules, the music 

To Love, to Love responded. 
Henceforth farewell, ye heroes ! 
For aye my harp refuseth 

Of aught but Love to warble. 


This metre leads to a simple, but important remark. It 
is but three feet and a half to the eye ; yet it must be made 
four bars of time to the ear. This is well-known te the 
schoolboy, who scans Anacreon in his own doggrel way, 
and gives a pointed accent to each of the two last syllables, 
assigning to them also the time of two full bars ; thus :— 

@crA@ Aevyelv Arpel-3ds— 

@crw Se Kdduov G-Selv—&c. 
But the time may partly be made out by a short musical 
rest at the end of the line; or sometimes, by a peculiarly 
long dwelling on the penultima, as on a dotted note in 
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music. And this is a chief difficulty in the properly lyrical 
metre, that English tongues hate to pause* on an accented 
syllable; while in the recitation, the penultima of each 
verse ought to have as much ¢ime (not stress) given to it, 
as our language allows. Perhaps in strictness we ought to 
cut the knot by professing to sing and not to read all lyri- 
cal pieces. Certainly we never attain the full spirit of the 
more lively odes until this is done; and in song, we take 
far greater liberties with our prose pronunciation than (we 
apprehend) Aischylus or Anacreon could have approved. 
But we beg attention to this point, as a great deal im lyri- 
cal translation turns upon it. Where the oratorical prin- 
ciple predominates, a poet would be thought offensive who 
gave directions to the reader how to recite; since (with 
whatever propricty) all readers are assumed to be well- 
trained Elocutionists. But the moment the musical ele- 
ment comes in, all know and feel the necessity of frequent 
dictation from the composer, who, without offence, writes 
Andante or Allegro, as the case may be; then we have 
Forte or Piano, Crescendo, Rallentando, Staccato, Soste- 
nuto, Con Moto, Scherzando, &c..... Unless the reader of 
lyrical poetry will submit to a little of this dictation, he 
annot expect to attain the mind of the composer, and will 
not give the melody aimed at: and peculiarly it is neces- 
sary to keep musical time in the accents. 

Having said thus much, we subjoin a translation of an 
ode of Horace, which is the only one of its kind, and _ pos- 
sibly was a mere jeu @esprit. Its stanza is of three lines, 
of which the middle is the longest ; yet we make no doubt 
that each had four bars of time :— 


* The mistakes of fact which educated Englishmen here make, are won- 
derful. We are habituated to call certain vowel-sounds long; hence it is in- 
ferred that they can be easily dwelt upon, and that (especially if accented) 
they occupy ‘‘ more time’’ than other syllables ; which is often the reverse of 
truth. In the translation of Horace’s Ode, i. 8 (just below), the word vipers 
occurs, which we desire to regard as a Spondee occupying two full bars of 
time; yet, in fact, the first syllable, though called ‘ long,” cannot easily be 
made to occupy a full bar, without seeming to drawl. But on the second 
syllable we can dwell with less difficulty, because it is unaccented. 

Southey (Preface to his Vision of Judgment) says that Egypt is the only 
true Spondee in the English language; and that twilight, evening, are really 
Trochees. To us it appears that words like twilight, female, may be Spondaic, 
but that the jirst syllable can be hurried and cannot well be prolonged. 
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Hor. Od. I. 8. 


Lfdia, dic, per 6mnés 
Té Deds ord, Sybarin 
Cur properés amando, &e. 

Since the Roman sang, he found it quite natural to 
dwell on démnés, &c. for two whole bars; and this is what 
we must beg our readers to do, when possible, in the follow- 
ing. We bespeak of them a bouncing merry impetus of 
voice on the accents, and a distinct but glib utterance of the 
intermediate syllables. 


1. Lydia, too bewitching ! 
Why wilt théu poor S¥baris* kill, 
Smitten in heart by fidree léve ? 
2. Why does he hate (by all géds !) 
Sunlit plain, who once could bear 
Summer or dust so bravely ? 
3.  Prythee and why nor rides he 
Midst his equal soldier-youth, 
Nor wi’ the bridle’s strong bit 
Featly the Gaulish jaws guides ? 
Why the turbid Tiber now 
Féars he to féel? why shtins he,— 
Worse than the blood of vipers,— 
Wrestler’s oil? nor more displays 
Blotches of blue on hard théws 
6.  Léft by the strain, when 6ft-time 
Fame he gain’d by quoit or dart 
Over the barrier hirl’d cléar ? 
7. Why does he lurk in léne plaice, 
Ev’n as seaborn Thetis’ son 
Did (as they sty) when dld Troy’s 
8. Terrible fall approach’d, lest 
Manly garb mid Lycian troops 
Hurry him off to slaughter ? 


—— 


cr 
. 


Such a piece as the last may be denoted by Scherzando ; 
but various metres, to the eye not dissimilar from the Ana- 
creontic, are of widely different moral feeling. The Bac- 


* The reader will observe the significance of the Latin rales of position. 
If the name were Sybari instead of Sybaris, the verse would be more melo 
dious, because the closing syllable, not being ‘ long by position,’’ would be 
slipt along with less effort of the tongue. Contrariwise, Sybaris slay is worse 
than Sybaris kill, because the three consonants ss/ clog the utterance still 
more than the two sk. But this has nothing whatever to do with accentual 
metre. 
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chic measures, called Ionic a Minori, seem to have been 
wild and plaintive, with a certain religious mystery con- 
joined. How deeply serious were the Asiatic votaries of 
the divinity whom the Greeks turned so strangely into the 
god of drunkenness, is known to the readers of Dr. Layard, 
who witnessed and strikingly describes the rites of the 
Corybantes to Dionysus (or Sheitdn !), as celebrated by the 
devout and simple Yezidi of northern Mesopotamia. Some- 
thing of the true Asiatic feeling is preserved by Euripides 
in his brilliant play, the Bacche ; from which we venture 
on an extract, rendered into a metre analogous to the ori- 
ginal. 
Who’s abroad ?—who’s abroad? (Slow and serious.) 
In his héme bé he seercted, 
And let each holily seal cldse the discreét movith ! 
For in words séered of dld time 
Dionysus I’ must chant. 
Ah!—— 
The beldv’d of gods is blest, — (Rather quicker.) 
Who is vérs’d in rites divine, — 
Who in sanectimonies lives, 
And in soul is Troop-inspir’d ; 
On the motntains rapture-led 
Into purifications holy. 
Under mystic ordination 
To the mighty mother K¥béle 
And bi garlanded with ivy, 
He revéres grezt Di ny ¥sus 
We expect to hear it reiterated, that the English public 
is too stubborn to endure experiments of this kind; and 
that the patience of the most docile reader must not be 
tried too much. Undoubtedly, if a whole poem were to 
be written in — a metre, it would be unendurable,— 
alike in Greek or in English: but the essence of these 
metres implies “es at they are used only for occasional songs. 
The songs in Scott’s Marmion are pleasing in their own 
place, but only so: and for a choral hymn of no great 
length, we think that any reader of good taste would feel 
more interest in an eccentric metre which smacked of the 
original, than in any polished rubbing away of its wildness. 
Having touched on the Ionic a Minori, we are led to ex- 
hibit one more illustration of its use by A®schylus in a 
hymn of some exciteme ut and mag cniloque nee, where the 


Chorus is describing the passage of Xerxes into Greees 
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Andantino sostenuto. 


Str. 1. To the ddverse-cdasted néar land 
Acréss has caretér’d the king’s host 
City-sedling, tow’r-despoiling ; 
On a raft of flaxen moorings 
Thick swirming over the sa 
Of the vainly-esedping* Helle ; 
With a nail-compacted causeway 
Having yok’d the neck of Pontus. 

Ant. 1. Over all the earth the provid lord 
Of the various-peopled Asia, 

On his stérn and sturdy captains 
By sea, by land relying, 

The human flock majestic 

in double line onward urges ;— 
Of the goldbegotien offspring 
To the géds a mortal equal. 

Sir, 2. From his éyes darting the blie light 
Of a fiéree-destroying serpent, 
Manyhanded, dnd manyboated, 

And a Syrian warcar urging, 
Into eémbat against the Spear-fam’d 
He condticts an Archer wargod. 

fut. 2. But the vast flodd of the army 

No might to stem availeth, 
To repel with sturdy barrier 
The swell of the surge unconquer’d. 
For unchéck’d are the arms of Persia, 
And of warlike heart her people. 


But we must turn to metres of greater importance, ap- 
plicable to longer poems, and having less of the musical 
element. In all this time we have said nothing about the 
Homeric Hexameter, to represent which (we think it is 
demonstrated), Pope’s couplets, Cowper’s blank verse, and 
Southey’s or Lockhart’s hexameters, are wholly unfitted. 
Indeed, if rhymes could be had without distorting the ori- 
ginal, we should gladly profess, that as Sir Walter Scott is 
of all our poets the most Homeric, so the measures of Mar- 
mion and of the Lady of the Lake would be excellent equi- 
valents to Homer’s hexameter,—in boldness, variety, sim- 
plicity and popular genius. But we have not yet seen, 


* In giving Helle the epithet A@ayavris, the poet means to suggest her 
unfortunate history. 
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and do not believe, in the possibility of being faithful in 
arhymed metre ; and this sends us to the problem,— What 
unrhymed metre will be a proper substitute ? 

As a prejudicium on the subject, we turn to the history 
of Greek poetry itself. A time came, when the Greeks 
disused the lyre as an accompaniment of poetry, and forgot 
their old epical chants or recitatives; when the oratorical 
began to prevail over the musical principle, and when, in 
consequence, metres came to depend on accent, and no 
longer on quantity. The same change has probably passed 
over all the languages of Europe, except the Magyar ; 
(indeed, concerning the Turkish we do not distinctly learn ;) 
hence the Greeks themselves have had to deal with the 
very same problem as we, and their solution of it will be 
of value to us, since they had a native sense of the wsthetic 
value both of the old and of the new. 

The modern Greek Epic metre, or substitute for Homer’s 
hexameter, is justly compared by Lord Byron to the fol- 
lowing :— 


A captain brave of Halifax | who liv’d in country quarters. 


It has also a double rhyme at the end, which we need not 
imitate. Here however is a specimen taken from a well- 
known patriotic address, stimulating the Greeks to free 
themselves from Turkey :* 

dev eiabe ceis amdyovo | exelvwv Tay ‘EAAhVar, 

Twv edevbepwy, Twv copav, | Ka: T@Y pirowratpiSar ; 

Kat WHS Ekeivor ameOvnokov | dia Thy eAevdeplay, 

kat Tépa ceis UrdKecO’ eis | TeTOlav Tupavviay ; 
This is extremely similar to our balladmeasure (or com- 
mon metre of our hymn books), and the fact at once tells 
how eminently popular it is, and in so far, analogous to 
the Homeric. But the double ending has the great ad- 
vantage of more readily satisfying the ear without rhyme ; 
and various experiments assure us, that on this trifle turns 
the full solution of the problem. The only doubt which 
moves us, is, whether the compass of this metre is not (in 
the English language) too great for a translator of Homer ; 

* Mere classical scholars may need to be told that dév stands for oddey, and 
means not; and oeis is the Turkish siz, “‘ ye,’’ which has supplanted dueis, 
because the modern Greek pronunciation cannot distinguish duets from james. 
Thus dev eiode ceis means, ovK E00 bKueis— ; 
Also rapa (tHe rp Spa) means viv: rérovws is equivalent to roies or TowwvTes 
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for, by reason of our monosyllables, the thoughts pack 
closer with us than with the Greeks or Germans. It is 
truc, that in a flowing poem there is generally no need of 
rendering line by line; but occasions occur, in which 
energy or beauty will be lost, if this be not done, and it is 
not desirable to be tempted to amplify, by having a mea- 
sure of too great compass. 

There is no question, that for every long poem a metre 
ought to allow considerable variety, and we have convinced 
ourselves (though naturally we cannot here give proof to 
the reader) that for the mere preventing of monotony the 
first part of the verse ought to admit of more lengths than 
one. It is not for us here to dictate what variations would 
commend themselves to the ear of a judicious versifier ; 
but our belief is, that for Homeric translation, while the 
second part of the line must be religiously unalterable, it 
would be better to have in ordinary only three accents on 
the first part, with the right of occasionally introducing 
four. As one short example, we subjoin a translation of a 
well-known and much-admired Homeric passage ; Ll. i. 47: 


As this he spike, his pray’r | was heard by bright Apollo. 
Doéwn from Olympus’ heights | the god in wrath descended, 
Bow on his shoulder bearing | and closely cover’d quiver : 
And rattled lovid and ingrily | the weapons at his shoulder, 
As he started on his path; | but H¢é, like Night, came rushing. 
At distance from the galleys | he sate ;—and aim’d an arrow : 
Then of the silver-bow | right fearful was the twanging. 


We ought not to omit, that Mr. Blackie has vindicated 
the claims of a ¢trochaic tetrameter, to replace Homer’s 
rhythms; and we are every way desirous that any such 
suggestion should be well considered. In many of his 
notes, he gives specimens of Homeric or [esiodic verses 
thus translated. 

Vol. II. p. 209; from Hesiod. Theog. 132: 

Earth to Uranus wedded bore | Ocean deep with whirling currents, 
Ceous, Creios, Hyperion, | Theia, Rhea, Iapetus, 

Themis, Mnemosyne, lovely Tethys, | likewise Phoebe goldencrown’d, 
Then the youngest of them all, | deep designing Cronos— 


Again, 362: 


Thrice ten hundred are they counted | delicateancled Ocean-maids 
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Again, p. 800, from Odyss. iii. 147: 


Witless, in his heart he knew not | what dire sufferings he must bear, 
For not lightly from their purpos’d counsel swerve the eternal gods. 


We do not distinctly understand what latitude Mr. 
Blackie would reserve for himself; but we have an a priori 
prejudice, which his versions confirm, against any metre 
for a long poem, which necessarily commences the lines 
with an accented syllable. Very frequently, a naturally- 
formed verse must begin with a word which deserves no 
oratorical stress; such as And, Of, In, For, By, If, &c.. . 
and although, now and then, we may wink at the liberty 
of putting a stress on such words, great weakness results 
when this is common. On the other hand, what we call 
our Iambic verse, admits of a Trochee in place of the first 
Iamb; so that in that metre we have variety and energy : 
while the Trochaic is never melodious, unless the first syl- 
lable of the verse is decidedly emphatic. Even so, in gain- 
ing melody we incur monotony, exactly as in Lockhart’s 
hexameters. 

We would propose a certain mutilation of the second 
part of the Epic line (which admits of no variety whatever 
in that metre), to form a substitute for the Pentameter ; 
viz. by omitting the unaccented syllable at each end of the 
Anacreontic : 

v[-v-v-]e 
which leaves only ~ v — v — as the terminating part of the 
Pentameter. 

In this metre we will translate first some of the earlier 
specimens of Elegeiac verse, which savour somewhat of the 
roughness of antiquity. 

1. Epitaph on Archedike, daughter of Hippias. 
Of all the Greeks who liv’d beside him, Hippias was foremost, 

And here is hid his daughter’s dust, Nam’d Archédiké. 

Her father, husband, brothers too, And sons, alike were princes ; 


Yet not to proud outrageousness Lifted was her mind. 


2. Epitaph on the Spartans slain at Thermopyle. 


O stranger, to our country bear | this tiding; that to honour 
The laws of Lakedaimon, | here our bodies lie. 
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3. Pausanias’s inscription on the Delphic tripod. 


The prince-commander of the Greeks, { Pausanias, who routed 
The Medish host, to Phoebus did | this remembrance give. 


4. Epitaph on the Athenians first slain in the Peloponnesian war. 

The sky, it hath the souls of these | receiv’d; the earth their bodies 
Hard by to Potidea’s gates | fated was to hold. 

Their foes, one part a granted grave | hath gain’d; and others, fleeing, 
Of longer life their trustiest hope | found behind the wall. 

The city, and all Erechtheus’ land | longs sadly for her warriors, 
Who, Potidsea’s walls beside, | foremost battling fell, 

All children of Athenians; | who, bent to purchase virtue, 
Casting into the scale their lives, | made their country bright. 





As more polished pieces, apparently difficult, and there- 
fore useful as testing the powers of this metre, we selected 
two epigrams of the Greek Anthology. 


To the Nightingale. 
O prattling honeyfed marauder, Attic maid, who bearest 
The prattling cricket, dainty food, | for thy callow youn 
By prattler prattler kidnapt is, | by vernal one the vernal, 
By wingéd one the wéllwinged, | stranger by the strange. 
O drop him quick! for men and gods | alike regard it lawless, 
For song-devoted throats to slay | votaries of song. 


or 
Do? 


The Cricket’s Complaint. 
Why thus by merciless constraint, | O shepherds, do ye drag me, 
The cricket, friend of solitude, | off my dewy sprigs? 
To the Nymphs a wayside nightingale, | which fills with dusky * prattle 
The mountains and the shady groves | throvigh the midday heat. 
The thrushes and the blackbirds see, | and see the trooping starlings, 
Of all the gushing rural wealth | rude and wasteful thieves ! 
The ravagers of fruits to slay | is lawful: thése extirpate : 
But who can grudge the leaves to me, | dr the juicy dew? 


Finally, we add a specimen of the metre, applied to hu- 
morous and unpoetical subjects : 
I once was young, but poor; and now | in age behold me wealthy! 
Compassion I of all, alas! | need on both accounts. 
For then I able was to use, | when not a farthing had I; 
And when no longer able to use, | plenty have I ndéw. 
* Eov0d Aadedyra. Wetranslate according to the ordinary sense of fov@ds, 


and leave others to discuss what are the gov@al yévves assigned by Euripides 
to the nightingale. 
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No other proof is possible of the sufficiency of a pro- 
posed metre to satisfy the national ear, than such proof as 
specimens may afford. Of course the first time a new 
metre is heard, many ears are slow in understanding it; 
and the abrupt descent of our Pentameter will offend, 
until it is felt that that is the very thing aimed at. A little 
repetition, we are satisfied, will induce expectation of the 
cadences ; after which, no rhyme will be desired. 
Having entered thus deeply into the subject, we do not 
like to drop the pen without finishing that which remains 
concerning several classes of lyrical measures, though it is 
impossible to dwell on their secondary modifications. When 
once the Dactylic Hexameter and Pentameter have been 
duly represented in English, versifiers will be at no loss 
to express certain modifications of them found in Horace. 
So also of the Iambic lines. Yet we think that that form 
of the Iambic, which Archilochus is supposed to have called 
Epodes, and in which Horace wrote an entire book, is im- 
portant enough to receive here a separate notice. The 
stanza has but two lines, of which one contains six, the 
other four, Iambs. The former, as usual, we shall repre- 
sent by our five foot blank verse; but what then of the 
latter? It appears to us that a four-foot lne has too great 
compass, and with some diffidence we suggest the Ana- 
creontic as here also better. The reader may judge by a 
specimen. 
Hor. Epod. II. 

How blest is he, who, far from troublous care, 

As the ancient race of mortals, 
With his own oxen tills his father’s fields, 

From usuries exempted ! 
Nor by the savage trump in the camp is rous’d, 

Nor quails at the angry billows ; 
And shuns the forum, and the thresholds proud 

Of citizens overweening. 
But he the vine’s glad upgrown progeny 

Weds to the lofty poplars, 
And with his curv’d knife pruning useless boughs, 

Engrafts more hopeful scions : 
Or in the vale’s deep bosom views afar 

The lowing cattle roaming, 
Or in pure jars the wellprest honey stores, 

Or shears the helpless bleaters : 
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Or from the fields, when Autumn rears her head 
With mellow fruitage comely, 

How joys he, plucking his engrafted pears, 
And grape that vies with purple, 

To honour thee, Priapus, and thee, father 
Silvanus, guard of landmarks ! 

Now beneath ancient holm he lists to lie, 
Now in the clinging herbage : 

In their deep banks the meanwhile glide the streams, 
The birds moan in their thickets ; 

With trickling element pure babble the springs, 
Inviting gentle slumbers, &c. 


As to Trochaic measures, Mr. Blackie himself freely 
uses them without rhyme, and, indeed, is manifestly fond 
ofthem. We cannot please ourselves with a passage from 
him, partly because he gives occasional rhymes, which 
offend us, partly because he so often fails of a pure and 
strong utterance in the first syllable. One of the longest 
Trochaic passages which we know in the Greek Tragedians 
is in the Phcenisse of Euripides. It is smooth and spark- 
ling ;—the charms of the Greek almost deceive one into 
the belief that it is poetry: but when translated, it is seen 
to be only a legend prettily told. The strophe runs thus :— 


Hither the Tyrian Cadmus came, _— [Lively and smooth.) 
He, to whose approach the calf 

Plung’d with four untamed feet 

Down,—and glad completion gave to a [ Quickening. | 
Word oracular aptly boding 

Whére his déstiny bade him to dwéll in the 

Wheatful plains of the A’onés. 

Here a dewy meandering ripple of [Light.] 
Waters comes on the acres broad of 

Dirké grassy and deep to sow. 

tere was Bromius born of his mother [Slackening.] 
Wedded in fire to a heavenly lord. 


Him, when yet a babe, the Ivy, [ Majestic.] 
Cluster’d o’er him, wreath’d around him, 

Waving down his back, with juicy 

Green and shadowy chaplets bless’d him; &e. &e. 


After the Trochaic, the Choriambic measure next de- 
mands our attention. In point of fact, many verses which 
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are called Choriambic come naturally to us as a sort of 
Iambic or Trochaic. The Choriambic stanza however is 
known by its closing cadence, which also is to us very 
melodious. We give first a pretty regular stanza from the 
dirge in the Choéphori, where the spirit of Agamemnon is 
invoked by his children. 


Orestes, Father, O Father of woe, reveal, (Str.) 

What shall I act or utter, 

Ilither in safety to waft thy soul, 
Rous’d from a lair so distant ? 

Light and darkness are evenmix’d ; 
Grief itself is a glory, 

Whilst the dirge of Atridan woe 
Chants to their ancient lordship. 


Klectra. Listen, O Father, in turn to me, (Ant.) 

Melted in tearful sorrow. 

Hark, the plaint of thy children twain 
Pours a sepulchral anthem. 

Suppliants both, we approach thy tomb ; 
Both alike, we are exiles. 

Nought is well; it is all amiss ; 
Ruin is here triumphant. 


In the following, an Iambic beginning turns into Cho- 
riambic; which is not felt at first, until the similarity of 
initial cadence, and finally the close, teaches the ear the 
genius of the passage. 

Asch. Agam. 191. 
But whén the seer, on A’rtemis 
Charging the cause, announe’d a cure 
Worse to the chiefs than angry storm ; 
Thén on the ground did Atreus’ sons 
Smite wi’ their staves, and down their cheeks 
Stealthily flow’d the teardrop. 


Thus far, the Choriambic is peculiarly melodious ; the 
difficulty arises when two Choriambs come together, which 
(it might seem) can never be wisely imitated in English. 
We have not room here to discuss the point ; we admit 
that such a thing can only be exceptional, and allowable 
in abrupt and fervid passages; to illustrate which, one 
translation will suffice. 
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Mine may it bé to greet with joy (Str) 
The cruelly rieful howling 
Of a mortally wounded gallant 
And shriek of a dame expiring ! 
For whf¥ should I hide the fury, 
Which still, swooping aldft, véeis to my béws, 
And strikes as a fiérce gale of the heart ? 
’Tis rancour of dld engénder’d. 
* * * * * * 
Fearfully pants my foolish heart, (Ant.) 
As [list to the hymn of sorrow. 
One time I despond and languish, 
And darkness enwraps my vitals 
At sound of the sad bewailing. 
Agiin, béld in my caise, férvid in hdpe, 
Z scornfully cist dnguis h aside, 
And all to my view is brilliant. 


But we lay no stress on this, and pass on, to remark on 
the Choriambics of Horace. There is in them this pecu- 
liarity, that when two Choriambs come together, the verse 
has a Cesura between them; which has been justly (we 
think) urged, as proving a rest in the music. In light 
sportive pieces it seems to us best to retain his divisions of 
the lines, though it is impossible to aim at any close simi- 
larity. Perhaps nothing closer is possible or desirable, 
than results from turning the Dactyl of the Choriamb into 
a Trochee. In the following,—where Horace has three 
Choriambs together,—to avoid monotony, we have made 
yet another modification :-— 


Ode I. 11. 


Seek not to discover 

(Lawless is the search!) | what results the gods, 
O Leuconée, destine 

O’r for thee or me ; | nor desire to try 
Babylonian numbers. 

Better far to take | whatsoe’er betides ; 
Whether winters many 

Be for thee reserv’d ; | whether Jove bestows 
This the last, which roughly 

Stems by mouldering rocks | adverse Tuscan waves. 
Then be wise, good lady ! 
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Pour the merry wine; | and to man’s short life 
Cut down distant longings. 

While we talk, the hours | spiteful will be gone. 
Present joys embrace thou : 

Wisest he, who least | trusts the morrow’s hopes. 













As a more difficult exercise, because the original is so 
perfect in form and so antithetical, may be proposed 
Ode iii. 9. We are not confident that the following is 
the very best metre, yet in it we certainly feel no need 
whatever of rhyme. 


Horace. Whilst I fondly apprévéd was ; 
Whilst no rival yovith, | favour’d more by thée, 
Clasp’d that ivory neck around ; 
Not the Persian king | happier throve than I. 


Tydia. Whilst no rival as yét sediie’d 
Thée,—nor Lydia’s love | After Chloé’s rank’d ; 
Thén was Lydia great of name : 
Not more bright than I | Roman Ilia throve. 


TTorace. Mé now Chloé the Cretan rules, 
Taught in tuneful strains, | skill’d the harp to twang. 
Death for hér will I fearless brave, 
Might the Fates for mé | spare her spirit to live. 


Lydia. Born of Thurian O’rnytus, 
Me with mutual torch | Calais scorches now. 
Twofold deAth would I brave for him, 
Might the Fates for mé | spare the youth to live. 


Horace. What if Love as of old return, 
A’nd with brazen yoke | fast the sunder’d join, 
Auburn Chloé aside be toss’d, 
Wide to mé* be op’d | jilted Lydia’s door ? 


Iydia. Brighter though than a star is he, 
Lighter thou than cork, | squallier than the rude 
Wave of Adria; yet to me 
Life with thee were blithe, | death with thee were good. 


We must leave the Horatian Sapphics and Alcaics to be 
judged of more maturely, after it has been conceded how 
much less necessary rhyme is than our translators imagine. 


* Mr. Melville, by mistake of an ambiguous case, makes Horace propose to 
open his door to Lydia. 
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It shall suffice to remark in passing, than the genuine 
stanza of Sappho herself hardly needs any change in 
English. 
moinrdppov, dlavar’ A’ppodira, 
mal Ards, SoAdmAOKeE, Alocoual ce 
uh pw’ acator, wh p’ avalor Sduva, 
mwétvia, Ovuor. 


Subtly-soul’d, immortal Aphrodité, 
Child of Jove, snare-twining, I implore thee, 
Not by loathings nor by griefs subdue 

my heart, kind goddess ! \ 


But this metre seems to us to have rather too much com- 
pass for Horace, and to be unsuited to his narrative and 
jocose Sapphics. The mode of transference, however, 
which has here been used, succeeds excellently in certain 
grave Pindaric measures, common to the Tragedians; 
which have generally five or six accents in each line ; there 
being also a Cesura in that of six, nearly as in our Alex- 
andrine. A sufficient example of what we mean may be 
taken from the Medea of Euripides :— 


Epex@eida: To madaoy oABior ». - . 


Fortunate was old Erechtheus’ race ! 
Children they of blessed gods, from land 
Sacred and unravag’d, freshly suck’d 
Glorious wisdom, aye luxuriously 
Thro’ brilliant ether stepping, where (they tell) 
Once the auburn-hair’d Harmonia bore 

The holy nine Pierian Muses. 


The closing line has four accents, those which precede 
have five each. This whole class of metres is fundamen- 
tally related to the Sapphic; less closely to the Alcaic. 

But we must still devote a few words to that remarkable 
metre, the Dochmiac. A pure doctrine is formed as rie 


av éyra gor; which we imitate by a wise prince’s aid. The 
commonest variation of it, is by writing a Tribrach for the 
opening amb, as cuode wev Aca. We do not know, but 


we assume, that this is analogous to merrily rang the bells ; 
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with the metrical accent on the first syllable of the Tribrach. 
The double Dochmee is avery exciting metre, and as far as 
we can judge, may with very little change be advantageously 
used by the translator. This may be exemplified by the 
first chorus in the Seven Chiefs of Aischylus. 


Woe! woe! | mighty and terrible woe! 
The hdst ranges free, | leaving the cimp behind. 
Powring advances a mass | in front galloping on. 
The dist high in air | the dire trith reveals,— 
A téll-tale precise, | a mite tristy spy. 
The frame-riveting noise, | the grovind-rattle of hdofs 
Nearer and nedrer cémes, | fliés on the wind, and roars 
A’s a resistless flodd | lashing the mointain-side. 


Gods and goddesses all, | duly the hurrying harm 

Avért ! 16! with shouts | the white-shielded hdst 

In arms wéll bedight | rishes against the walls, 
Eager to reach the city. 


A. Whé will deliver us, oh ! | who néw, goddess or god, 
Will résetie achiéve ? 


B. Am I to fall and bow | to thése férms divine, 
Ye blést énes, who hére | posséss lév’d abodes ? 





C. Fast by the images hold, | now or never: oh why 
Delay, rvieful souls ? 


But when the Dochmees are not heaped directly on one 
another, but blend with Iambs, or change into a series of 
Bacchic feet, » -- | »-- | &c. which in result differ 
not from continuous Cretics | - »— | -» — | &c., the ge- 
nius of the metre is far less abrupt. It is vigorous, but 
not spasmodic. Indeed Foster, in his once celebrated Es- 
say on Accent and Quantity, has called the following 
English line Cretie : 





Oh the sweet | country life | near to bow’rs | glades and streams | 


yet, having regard to accent only, we call it Anapestic, 
because the metrical beat falls on the 3rd, 6th, 9th, 12th 
syllables. If we choose so to write our accentual Ana- 
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pests that they be in quantity Cretics, we believe that 
they will excellently replace the more calm and stately Doch- 
miacs. We give two specimens differing in kind, placing 
a long mark, without an accent, on certain syllables. 
Aisch. Choéph. 397. 

Electra. (Sér.) Slow. 

Where dre ye who hdld | the émpire beneath ? 

O Curse, dire of might, | that véngest the déad, 

The rémnant of A’treus | behdld here distrést 

In éndless misfértune | and otitcasts from home. 


Oh Jove, what home awaits us ? 
7 * * * x* + 


Oresfes. (Ant. 7.) 
Can words rightly fram’d | avail? should we fawn, 
To sodthe all the pangs | that pi¢rce through the heart, — 


> sooth’d. 





The pangs felt from parents ? 
As wild wolves that ravin | despise gentle charms, 


So these from birth are charm-proof. 


Some persons imagine that the English Anapzest is essen- 
tially a dancing metre, by which they mean something 
tripping and frivolous. But a minuet differs much from a 
jig. The movement of the Anapezest, if rightly constructed 
and suitably read, may be either smooth and majestic, or 
abrupt and vigorous: and in both sorts it will express the 
Cretics or guasi-dochmiacs of which we speak. But it suf- 
fices to express a smooth and plaintive passage from the 
Seven Chiefs, 293 : 
(Sleady.) 

Where, ye gods, can ye find dearer regions than here, 

If to foes now ye yield up the land deep of soil, 

And the sweet wells of Dirk? , the oiliest of draughts 

Which Poseidén who winds round the earth poureth out, 

Or the offspring of great Amphitrite ? 


To conclude. We disclaim all hostility to rhyme, and 
Curistian TEacuER.—No. 54. 2G 
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are not at all disposed with Milton to talk about “ monkish 
fetters.” We regard pure and good rhymes (about which 
we confess ourselves fastidious) to be a very elegant orna- 
ment, which is never to be despised even in high poetry, 
and which advantageously gives a marked and distinctive 
form to versification of a commoner sort. But, we main- 
tain, those do not know the powers of our language, who 
regard rhyme as essential, or who imagine that only one 
sort of “ Blank Verse” can please ; and we are invete rate ly 
hostile to rhyme in translation, because in the most ac- 
complished efforts we trace how much worse the work is 
done, how large sacrifices of various kinds are made—for 
the sake of this single ornament; we must add,—how 
many dad and offensive rhymes even good translators make 
a favour of giving us. Nor are we willing to allow the 
plea, that passages occur in great poets, like Aischylus, 
which are too weak to bear an unrhymed version ; for such 
passages may be found in noble odes ; and if the reader is 
allowed to hear rhyme in one part, his ear will demand it 
in the rest. Better is it to omit, to shorten, or to let a 
great poet’s occasional baldness appear; better even to 
lend some little elevation of another kind in such excep- 
tional passages—than take on ourselves a burden which 
crushes the rest of the performance. If however a whole 
song,—as a dirge of alternate speaking,—has little poetry, 
and will be improved by rhyme, as the last 100 lines of 
the Persians, we thankfully accept a rhymed version from 
a hand as skilful as Mr. Blackie’s. 

But if any one is charitably willing to work up for the 
unlearned the raw materials of antiquity into a modern 
manufacture, he must not expect those to construct his 
machinery who work only at home-grown produce. He 
must rig his loom for himself; and though his tapestry 
will not be so soft and luxurious as the Hellenic byssus or 
the Persian silk, it may still express in bold and clear out- 
line all the lineaments of antiquity ; provided that this is 
made the principal aim, and is not sacrificed to the very 
arbitrary and vain desire of deceiving the reader into the 
belief that a translation is not a translation. With the 
total abandonment of rhyme by translators, and a sedu- 
lous cultivation of such forms of blank verse as are c onge- 
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nial to accentual metres and to a language abounding 
with consonants,—will begin the eminent success of the 
English tongue, as a medium for reproducing all the 
poetical thought, by which other literatures have been 
enriched and ennobled. 


Postscript.—We regret too late, that we have neglected 
to strengthen our argument by the example of Dean Mil- 
man, a high authority in questions of this nature ; who in 
certain translations from Sanscrit poets has used uarhymed 
metre, specimens of which we ought to have adduced. 
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Art. II.—POLEMICAL FICTION. 
Yeast, a Problem. London. 1851. 


THAT an increasing interest in questions of the gravest 
importance is one of the Signs of the Times, few will be 
inclined to deny. This interest may be practical, or it 
may be merely speculative. It may be simply the appetite 
for ch: unge, or, on the other hi nd, a genuine yearning of 
the souls of men for those truths in which alone the y can 
find a life-sustaining element. We prefer the latter sup- 
position, and would fain hope, that like Plato’s Apollo- 
dorus, men are weary of their “ wanderings hither and 
thither—their doings and strivings” in the limbo of vanity, 

and are not unwilling to “ philosophise,” in the best sense 
of the term. 

The forms in which this Spirit of the age manifests 
itself, are, it is true, as various as the moods and capaci- 
tics of those in whom it has taken up its abode. The 
whole diapason is open, and the wind of doctrine finds 
way for itself through pipes of the strangest diversity— 
from the sonorous bass of stern prophets like Mr. C arly le, 
up to the thin treble of the most cautious and discrimi- 
nating orthodoxy. ‘The isle,” like Prospero’s, “is full of 
noises,” and none of them, we suppose, is without signifi- 
vation. Nay, we are inclined to think that the oracles are 
substantially one, and the interpretation one also. 

Not the least noteworthy among these spiritual pheno- 
mena, is the augmented number and incre asing interest of 
what may be denominated “ Polemical Fictions.” “ Evan- 
gelical Novels,” of whose marketable quality the “ pub- 
lisher” in Mr. Borrow’s “ Lavengro” is so well convinced, 
are far from being the only controversial works of the 
kind which meet with a ready sale, and are supplied with 
proportionate energy by the “Trade.” Every consider- 
able party in Church and State has its representatives in 
this department of literature, written with various degrees 
of zeal and ability. The work, whose title stands at the 
head of this paper, affords us a sample of the kind by 
writer of no little vigour and artistic power ; while it exhi- 
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bits at the same time a view of those causes of excitement 
to which the increasing interest of Polemical Fiction is to 
be ascribed. With the tale itself, most of our readers are 
already acquainted; at any rate, to the extent of their 
desire to be so: it is noticed, therefore, principally as a 
type of its genus, and for the sake of a few observations 
on the peculiar species of that genus which it furnishes. 
The hero of the story, its readers will recollect, is pre- 
sented as a specimen of a large class of the more deeply- 
thinking young men of E ngland. ve meet him first, 
following the hounds, but sadly out of place in his environ- 
ment ; for, though we are told (p. 126) of “stories of his 
earlier personal prowess, which had made his lady-love once 
think him coarse and brutal,” our earliest acquaintance with 
Lancelot Smith finds him abstract and reflective to the 
last degree. It is true that he only follows in the track 
of a heartier red-coat than himself, his good-natured but 
morally weak friend, Colonel Bracebridge; but we are 
tempte xd to ask, what, in these days of comparative free- 
dom, even for the hereditary bondsmen of fashion, could 
have linked him to the jocund crew with whom he has so 
little sympathy. And with regard to Lancelot’s typical 
function, we should not deem it fair to the mass of those 
whose mental condition resembles his, at the period of our 
introduction to him, to attribute the formation of their 
character in any degree to the scenes of vice through 
which he has passed, not unscathed. ‘The issues of such 
paths are generally mental as well as bodily corruption ; 
precluding, except in rare instances, those aspirations 
which look beyond the present. From any one but the 
liberal and well-intentioned author of “ Yeast,” the se- 
lection of such a type of modern “ Seekers” might appear 
unpardonably calumnious. The speculative phase of Lan- 
celot’s mental history gives way to a further development 
of character produced by the influence of love. The selfish- 
ness of mere intellectual exercise gives way to earnest 
philanthropy when he has found an object of adoration 
out of himself. A similar regeneration takes place in the 
heroine, who, by her attachment, is transmuted from a 
rather unamiable modern young lady, dreaming away her 
immortal soul in zsthetical devotion and elegant asceti- 
cism, into an enthusiastic adherent of a practical and 
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beneficent creed. In the catastrophe we find the lovers 
separated, and Argemone dying of a fever caught in her 
visits to the miserable cottages in the neighbourhood of 
her father’s mansion. Lancelot, thus set free from earth, 
gives himself to a still more constant seeking of the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness ; unites with Paul Tregarva, 
a religious gi gamekeeper, who, expelled from office for writing 
songs s descriptive of the condition of the peasantry, has re- 
solved also to follow his higher calling. Other characters, 
more or less prominent, are equally descriptive of existing 
tendencies: Lancelot’s Puseyite cousin Luke, who enters 
the Church of Rome, where he makes himself rather too 
comfortable (merry were the fitter term) in his deliverance 
from the Protestant burden of individual religious respon- 
sibility; a clergyman, who would fain win him back to 
Anglicanism, and who is depicted as not quite free from 
that Jesuitism which is by no means confined to the Papal 
communion ; Luke’s father, a money-maker, of Evangelical 
creed; Claude Mellot, an artist, with garret and noncha- 
lance befitting his vocation ; and last, but not least, Barna- 
kill, a prophet mysterious as Melchisedec in his origin, 
and still more so in point of condition, holding men “ with 
his glittering” eye and the omnipotence of his wisdom ; 
guiding art, speculation, and philanthropic enthusiasm into 
one harmonious channel for the common weal—with one 
hand leading Claude Mellot into the Truth of Painting, 
and with the other directing Lancelot and Tregarva to a 
land far in the East, and the diocese of Prester John, 
where they may see the best constitution of society—Chris- 
tian Communism, in short—fairly set on foot and vigorously 
flourishing. The tale closes in acknowledged mystery, 
and the author tells us, in deprecation of criticism, that 
he has not pretended to give the reader anything but 
“ Yeast,” or rather a small sample of the leavened meal, 
in which the fermentation is sufficiently decided to give an 
idea of the mass—with an indefiniteness and tesa tog 
ness quite in keeping with the fermentation itself, admit- 
ting, as it does, of only an indefinite and rather dissatisfy- 
ing portraiture. 

We sometimes hear the general and absolute objection 
brought against works of “the class to which “ Yeast” 
belongs, that the gravest subjects and principles, whether 
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matters of dispute or not, have no rightful place in works 
of fiction. It is alleged that the amalgamation injures the 
esthetic effect of the latter, and, which is worse, insults 
the majesty of the former. By many, works of fiction are 
read for relaxation, and for that only; and they are unwill- 
ing to have their amusement interrupted. Others contend 
that art is its own sufficing object, and that for its culti- 
vators in any part of the domain to own a foreign superior 
is high treason against its autocratic and independent 
empire. 

In bar of these objections, we need not assert, that for 
the majority of readers the pill of truth must be gilded, or 
it will be rejected; that the well-guarded portals of the 
Castle of Indolence will admit no severe sentiments, unless 
they be introduced stealthily—after the fashion of contxa- 
band goods. There is no necessity that our didactic 
novelists should preface their covert homilies with Rous- 
seau’s averment, “Jl faut des romans aux peuples cor- 
rompus.” There are, it is true, some, whose literary 
sybaritism it might not be unadvisable to disturb with the 
harsher realities of things temporal and eternal ; but these 
are only a portion of the reading public; there are many 
who take up books for higher purposes than amusement, 
and whom truth can reach through other channels than 
the pages of a novel, or the scenes of a play. 

Nor need we, in order to defend the wsthetic value of 
works of fiction, which have received what we may deem a 
nobler consecration besides that of art, intrench ourselves 
behind doubtful instances of the attainment of high 
artistic elevation, in subserviency to moral and metaphy- 
sical aims equally exalted. We will not render ourselves 
liable to the charge of which some among our continental 
neighbours stand not entirely acquitted—of that hypercri- 
ticism, viz. which would 


‘ Startle Shakspeare on his magic throne, 
To give the bard a meaning all our own.’’ 

In proving that fiction may be perfect in its kind, and 
yet do homage to a diviner power than the sublime or 
beautiful, it need not be shown, for example, that the 
character of Hamlet displays anything more than the 
masterly treatment of a tragic situation; that the author 
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of the “ Tempest,” when mingling the natural with the 
supernatural in matchless harmony under one law of inex- 
plicable change—meant to anticipate Transcendentalism ; 
or that, while weighing Mercy against Justice before the 
judicial Court of Venice, he designed to preach a recon- 
dite doctrine of Ethics. Let every one entertain his own 
private judgment upon these and similar points; the ar- 
gument needs not any decision respecting them. That 
Shakspeare would have weakened the effect of his genius 
had he devoted it supremely to moral aims, is at least as 
hazardous an assertion as its contrary—to wit, that such 
aims would have magnified and improved it; but we have 
no obligation to incline to either. We will not discuss 
this or similar appearances of moral intention displayed in 
masterpieces of dramatic or other fiction; we need not 
even call into the witness-box the grave choruses of the 
tragic tripos of Athens to bear testimony in the cause, 
however pertinent such testimony might prove. We will 
suppose that in each case the basis of the tragedy has been 
adopted merely for esthetic purposes; forming nothing 
more than the higher end of that homogeneous series of 
histrionic apparatus, whose terminus on the descending 
side lands us among the furniture of the green-room and 
the glare of the footlights. 

But in relinquishing all advantage which might be 
gained on this ground, it seems but fair to contend that 
in the case of some, if not all, the most distinguished 
works of fiction, (besides those which are strictly allego- 
rical,) their moral and metaphysical truth has been far 
more decidedly a helper of their immortality than at first 
sight would be imagined. Take Don Quixote, for instance ; 
no unfair example, surely. The lasting power of this 
book lies not, we believe, exclusively in its grotesqueness 
or its satire. Wilder extravaganzas and less ponderous 
irony have appeared again and again in the history of 
literature, have had their day and been forgotten. Yorick’s 
merriment had not more utterly died out of his fleshless 
skull, than has the pith and pungency of their satire from 
the worm-eaten volumes in which it hes buried. And in 
this instance, the objects of Cervantes’ ridicule have re- 
tired to a dim remoteness in the ages, which protects 
them from all but the most irreverent or childish laugh- 
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ter; so that, indeed, no small portion of the satire falls 
pointless to the ground. It is on a deeper and more 
durable basis that the immortal interest of Don Quixote 
is founded. With all its rich and free invention, it would 
present a succession of absurdities too gross and uninter- 
mitting to be tolerated, were it not for the truthful prin- 
ciples which it brings so strikingly into view. The deeper 
charm of the book lies in its exhibiting the strange magic 
of the enchanter Time, who levels the high quality of 
knightly enterprises w ith a hand more ruthless than that 
of his twin-brother, Death, when he struck down the 
bodily vigour that had achieved them ;—the power of the 
mind to change its world at pleasure,—to surround itself 
with the environment of the past, and to move in that 
environment with as much swdjective majesty, at any rate, 
as in the present ;—and last, but not least, the truth that 
a hero-soul can be still heroic, though fallen on evil times, 
and though its enthusiasm finds no sympathy, but at best 
a self-seeking interest (like poor Sancho’s)—in the world 
around it. We read such a book not merely to laugh— 
we could find more attractive comedy; we read rather to 
make such reflections as these,—that in our own lives and 
the lives of our fellows there have been absurdities which 
one ray of light from the distant future would render 
far more ridiculous than the exploits of the hero of 
La Mancha, with less subjective value to justify them ; 
or, that the barber’s basin, carried with so chivalrous a 
be —~ is at least equal in value to “the golden helmet 
of the Saracen Mambrino,”—which he held it to be; and 
more noble, perhaps, than many another head-piece of 
the same metal, worn by proud Paynim of modern date. 
It is for these things that we read Don Quixote, and it is 
in no slight degree on their account that his memory will 
go down undiminished to the future. 

Apart from all doubtful disputations in criticism, there 
is enough and more than enough, among the professed 
allegories of older date, and the didactic fiction of the 
late classical age of German literature and the cognate 
productions of French and English genius,—to sustain a 
thesis in favour of prose poetry with distinct moral and 
metaphysical aims. The character of the most successful 
aud elegant modern prose fiction sustains us in the belief 
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that by devotion to the highest ends, this class of litera- 
ture gains rather than loses in artistic effect. A serious 
tendency is increasingly visible in the best works of an 
order formerly devoted to little better than amusement or 
frivolity. An ancient master required of the orator that 
he should be “a good man.” The more imperious master 
of the press in our days, seems to demand of the writer 
of fiction that he should at least seem to be one. Comic 
authorship itself stands nearly foremost in the ranks of 
earnestness —a strange paradox on the first blush; for 
while many would admit that, in the words of one of its 
most distinguished prophets, 


‘‘ There ’s not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy,”— 


it is something more deep and lasting than mere melan- 
choly which supplies it with the graver half of its colour- 
ing. It is not the laughter of fools nor the holiday sport 
of wise men when they have found what they deem fit 
place and time to throw off the burden of their wisdom. 
It would need a large counterbalancing element, to render 
tolerable the voluminous productions inspired by our 
Comic Muse ;—at least, to give them favour among intel- 
gent men; but this element is more than a counter- 
balance,—it is a true and hearty enthusiasm, which gives 
an earnest life to the whole; and, therefore, that which 
might have been simply tolerable, is welcomed by earnest 
men as grateful and salutary; or, on the other hand, by 
those to whose principles it stands opposed, treated with 
a hostility which no mere laughter could have occasioned. 
But apart from this deeply interesting and really impor- 
tant feature of the times, we find that Classical and regu- 
lar fiction, in our own country as well as on the Continent, 
has undergone and is still undergoing remarkable changes 
in this direction. Whether it follows or leads that part of 
the public for which it is written, nothing is more certain 
than that it pretends to an increasing sympathy with the 
nobler aspirations of the age iu which it has its being. Nor 
can we regard this fact but as a sign of a healthier state 
of intellect (even in reference to art) than that of a past 
period. In regard to Moral Truth, the change is surely 
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for the better. The ignoring of man’s highest interests 
in any section of literature, supposes a separation of the 
mind into distinct and isolated spheres of existence, which 
is false in theory and which must be injurious in it effects 
on conduct. That which is true at one time is truth at all 
times, or at least whenever the conditions of its operation 
are under review. That which is infinitely real and impor- 
tant at church or chapel in a Homily must be as true and 
weighty by our firesides in a Novel which assumes to deal 
with human life and its concerns. Our spiritual lot is 
singularly favoured if the latter do not exert an influence 
quite as abiding as the former; and as long as we need 
every prop and stay of virtue to bear up our holy resolu- 
tions, it would seem desirable that high principles should 
not be put out of sight in those representations of life by 
which our imagination and tone of feeling are most likely 
to be affected. To make even fictitious history or bio- 
graphy a mere plaything, is to show dishonour to the 
image of God,—for whatever class of persons the passe- 
temps may be intended. Indeed, the lawful sphere of 
works intended only for amusement is very narrow indeed. 
Writers for amusement and nothing else, can hardly wish, 
(in their better moments,) for other readers than may 
be found in the Nursery, the chamber of the most de- 
pressing sickness, or the “ lower forms” of the mad-house. 
Beyond these, the field of their efforts does not, we be- 
lieve, legitimately extend. 

Art, indeed, is something higher than amusement ; 
though especially in reference to the subject we are dis- 
cussing, they are often miserably confounded. And to 
Art, in its proper shape, all due latitude should be given. 
Keats, or any other such Greek “born out of due time,” 
may create for us, as by a pure inspiration, “ things of 
beauty,” and of beauty alone, which shall be a “ joy for 
ever ;” but then they must not mingle with earth and its 
sad sternness. They must shine of their own light, and 
their warmth must be other than that of the existence 
which Keats himself designates as 

“. . . . .. the nobler life 
Where we may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts.” * 


'* Miscellaneous Poems. ‘* Sleep and Poetry.” 
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In this sphere we can tolerate no monsters any more 
than in another. As soon could we allow our painters to 
paint us men without heads, as our novelist of life to de- 
scribe men without beliefs or consciences ; or, if so depicted, 
to palm on us the absurdity that they can be alive and 
healthy under the deficiency. 

The achievements in prose-poetry which have had the 
teaching of principles as their object are a complete vin- 
dication of this kind of fiction in modern times. Schiller, 
Goethe, Richter, Novalis, in Germany; George Sand 
and Eugene Sue in their best performances, in France ; 
and Bulwer with a few others, in England, present names 
that can outweigh in fame the most successful of another 
class. And it may be questioned whether that other class 
itself does not owe more to the severer interests at which 
it glances, than would, at first sight, be imagined. Sir 
Walter Scott, the “ Prince of Story-tellers,” whose works 
please us in our idlest as well as our most earnest moods, 
—a very refuge from the storm of controversy, and a 
breathing-place in the battle of life,—derives something, 
at any rate, of the effect of his works, from their con- 
nection with the sacred name of History. And “ His- 
tory” must always remain a sacred name, whoever pro- 
nounces it. In whatever form and with whatever accom- 
paniments, it must assume to be a transcript from God’s 
own book, written with the most infallible inspiration ; 
and he who meddles with it undertakes no ordinary 
charge. Walter Scott and his imitators have written for 
us page after page of history, which, whether true or 
false, has left as deep an impression, and perhaps as 
greatly biassed our judgments, as the most laboured dis- 
quisitions of Hume or Lingard. If any such romancists 
should be quoted as having kept clear of debateable 
ground, and the most sacred subjects, and yet reached 
the ne plus ultra of perfection in their art, we can refer 
the assertion only to ignorance of what sacred subjects 
and debateable ground are, or to the success of the no- 
velist in gaining implicit credence for his dicta respecting 
them. 

By its more spiritual character, modern prose fiction has 
enlisted a wider interest in its behalf. The class of readers 
has been enlarged by the addition of many professedly 
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religious and serious persons, by whom such works en 
masse were formerly regarded as useless and even perni- 
cious. There has thus been a two-fold gain, viz. to the 
persons we have mentioned, in increased liberality of view 
and esthetic cultivation, and to the literature in question, 
in point of greater width of adaptation. Truth should be 
welcome, and sooner or later finds herself welcome, in all 
shapes, to truthful men; and for those to whom her com- 
pany is less agreeable, it may not be undesirable that she 
should sometimes appear in a new and extraordinary form. 


Abréuara: 8 dyalo) deiAGy él Barras Tact. 


We believe, though we have not space at present to do 
further battle for our conviction, that the most finished 
and effective form of didactic literature is none other than 
truthful fiction, and that the parable in its most elaborate 
as well as in its simpler phases is that to which a more 
earnest attention is likely to be drawn, and wherein more 
consciences are likely to be caught, than any other Avatar 
of Truth whatever. Such a composition has the collective 
weight to which the actual occurrences of life are only con- 
tributors, and its examples, if worth anything, bear the 
stamp of universality. 

The objections brought against the exhibition of severe 
truths in works of fiction, are urged with more plausibility 
with respect to the introduction of controverted opinions. 
In reference to another tale ascribed to the author of 
“ Yeast,” and bearing a more strictly polemical character, 
a respectable critic seems to assert that only undisputed 
facts and principles should be made the subject of fictitious 
illustration. ‘The pressure of such a rule on earnest men 
in the present day who may endeavour to teach anything 
in this mode, is too obvious not to appear on the first view. 
Great moral truths are, we believe, more generally and 
heartily acknowledged now than ever,—but the realm of 
settled opinions is becoming wondrous small. There are 
controversies, doubtless, with which the writers of novels 
cannot successfully or advantageously meddle. The in- 
terests of truth and of art require that these should be 
presented in a widely different form; as there are also 
questions in whose discussion the energy and ornament of 
rhetoric would be equally offensive to taste and prejudicial 
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toa sound judgment. Who could tolerate, for instance, 
a rhetorical Euclid? In some cases, the illustration of 
very important questions, debate: ble or otherwise, has 
tended greatly to injure the works of fiction in which it 
has appez sared. Such are many of the theological and ethi- 

cal disputes which have made the most noise in the world. 
But the injurious effect of making these, prominent sub- 
jects in fiction, results rather from the narrowness of the 
controversy than from the want of capability in the form 
in which it is exhibited. Apart from polemics, very pro- 
mising subjects of a limited character in regard to their 
influence on human relations and destiny, have, when 
made the basis of philosophical novels, tended to cramp 
the artist, and consequently to disgust the reader. The 
possession of boundless wealth, and of earthly immortality, 
present themselves as among the most favourable bases for 
this class of writing; yet it is only im occasional scenes, in 
dark hints, with more obscurity than light, that the Wan- 
dering Jew or other sufferer under the curse of everlast- 
ingness and its occasional concomitant, the philosopher’s 
stone,—whether he clepe himself Ahasuerus, or Salathiel, 
or Count St. Leon y—can make an endurable appearance 
in the phantasmagoria of romance. By nearer and longer 
acquaintance with him, we come to sy mpathize too deeply 
in his weariness, and sink under the burden which he is 
specially gifted to enable him to carry. 

Where controverted principles of limited application are 
exhibited, they must exercise a still more deleterious in- 
fluence. They can hardly be introduced otherwise than by 
awkward and violent intrusion. They must be made the 
tiresome burden of unnecessary conversations, or be brought 
in to pervert the natural order of sequence in events. The 
objects which the promoters of Financial Reform have in 
view, are doubtless of great importance, and they might 
form the subject of illustrative tales; but it would be im- 
possible to constitute these principles, individually or col- 
lectively, the basis of a Novel or Romance of high aspira- 
tion. In their place and degree, fictions in reference to 
these subjects have been interesting and elfective, but their 
authors have not claimed for them a position in the first 
ranks of prose poetry; or, where such an attempt has been 
made, the sin has been two-fold,—against the true canons 
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of esthetics, and against didactic adaptation. Errors of 
this kind have naturally created a prejudice against Pole- 
mical Fiction ; and the time has been when the very de- 
signation would have been a passport to oblivion. The 
outspread sheets of all the editions of the “ Waverley,” 
would not have been mantle large enough to cover such a 
crime against art. 

Not so, when questions are of truly universal interest ; 
when the decision of them is of really vital importance,— 
giving bias and direction to the master-thoughts and sen- 
timents of which biography and history are the outward 
development. The theory which forms the basis of the 
fiction may be wild beyond limit; it may be in direct 
opposition to what experience has taught, and the general 
reason approves; but if its tentacula catch hold of life in 
its chief bearings,—with however uncivil a grasp,—and if 
the novelist himself be an enthusiast for his system, the 
spirit of his dream may bear up his vision with it, beyond 
the region of oblivion and decay. To cite cognate in- 
stances in allegorical and dramatic fiction; whatever we 
may think of their respective philosophies, the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “ Faust,” “ Egmont,” and “ Don Carlos,” pre- 
sent no such clumsy dualism and imperfect cohesion as 
some of the fictions to which we have referred. The inner 
and the outer side correspond with each other. The body 
has no useless or paralytic limbs dragged about as dead 
weight with that which is alive; the soul is no greater than 
is sufficient to occupy and animate the body. The theory, 
in each case, touches not customs or institutions, or the 
comforts of material existence; it touches the quick, the 
real self,—the life of the soul. Take away the philosophy, 
(however you may be disposed to quarrel with it,) and there 
is no part of the body of the fiction which is not injured 
by the deprivation. The springs of existence are wanting, 
and the actors collapse into unreality. He would under- 
stand little of esthetics who should call for a new edition 
of Bunyan without the Calvinism, or of Schiller or Goethe 
without the transcendentalism. 

Seldom has a more promising field for polemical fiction 
offered itself than that which is afforded by the controver- 
sies of the present day. Not to mention some departments 
of interest on which they touch, and which are especially 
favourable to romance,—their intrusion into our schools of 
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architecture, and even of painting, bringing with them an 
excitement as warm as that with which they are taken up 
in our schools of theology and metaphysics, dividing the 
opinions of the “ Hanging Committees” of pictorial exhi- 
bitions, and of Building Committees for purposes of all 
kinds, no less than ecclesiastical synods and educational 
boards,—and the youthful enthusiasm both of the noble and 
the fair which has entered the lists of combat,—there is an 
increased depth and comprehensiveness in the views of the 
belligerent parties, which cannot fail to agitate the springs 
of life as powerfully as the utmost craving of the novel- 
reader could require. Each of them is sufficient to give 
no slight animation and direction to the whole tenor of a 
life, whether in reality or in fiction. Communism, Young 
Englandism, Romanism, Anglicism, New Spiritualism, are 
sufficient designations of the general tone of a man’s mind; 
they decide his metaphysical, his ethical, his esthetical 
judgment. His party-principle is no occasional hobby,— 
occupying, however uncontrolably, one corner of his exist- 
ence ; raging there with monomaniac fury when excited by 
contradiction, but allowing the rest of his existence to 
confourm itself peaceably to things as they are. It is that 
in which he lives and moves and has his being. He wakes 
with it every morning, binds it as a frontlet on his fore- 
head, or rather uses it as an assisting and distorting me- 
dium of vision during the day, and puts it, like Philip 
Quarll’s feathers of fighting birds, into his pillow at night, 
there to keep up the contention in his dreams, or, more 
happily, to image to himself the vision of his Utopia rea- 
lised,—a world Communist, Anglo-Catholic, Romanist, or 
Free-Thinking. His leading idea guides him no less in 
the outward and visible arrangements of life, selecting, of 
course, his newspaper and review, and his library at large,— 
in some cases regulating his very eating and drinking, and 
clothing, nay, his whole earthly environment. Of here 
and there an individual, at least, in each party, it may be 
said that— 


“ |... from the table of his memory 
It wipes away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That this commandment all alone may live, 
Within the book and volume of his brain 
Unmixed with baser matter.’’ 
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And while their respective views are exercising no par- 
tial influence on the upholders themselves, (constituting 
the earnestness and poetry of their lives,) society at large, 
as we have already noticed, is deeply agitated by the con- 
tention. An interest has been excited for questions of 
high concern, in circles which had formerly congratulated 
themselv es on caring for none of these things. “Theology 
and politics have left the narrow field of debate, in which, 
of old, the few did their fighting, in a ring as it were, and 
between counties, to avoid the unnecessary observation of 
scoffing Philistines ; desirous of giving as little trouble as 
might be, to the passers-by or to those who preferred wit- 
nessing the prowess of other champions on other fields of 
conflict. Now, it is a mélée, or rather a general battle ; 
in which however there are more than two opposing par- 
ties. It is not, as of yore, High Church against Low 
Church, or Trinitarian against Unitarian, or Arminian 
against Calvinist ;—each party in religion or social philo- 
sophy seeks more or less openly to regenerate the world 
after its fashion ; to heal all the wounds of humanity, in- 
stead of setting men right here and there, in points which 
stop short of universal importance. We are bound to con- 
clude that the diagnosis of spiritual disease is more com- 
plete, from the more extensive counteraction which the 
world’s would-be physicians are suggesting for its removal. 
The most narrow-minded dogmatist looks beyond the mere 
settlement of dovtrine; and not for bread alone does the 
most short-sighted utilitarian do battle. The total ab- 
stainer from intoxicating drinks (for example), has got 
sight of principles in ethics which will bring in their wake, 
if we mistake not, considerable charges in theology. The 
field of polemics in this and similar departments is largely 
outstepping its original limits. Each faction to accom- 
plish anything, must remodel all things. The new wine 
is not to be put into old bottles, nor is the new cloth to be 
degraded by being cut up to patch old clothes; in case of 
such an unwise attempt, there are indubitable premoni- 
tions of a bursting of the bottles, and a rending of the 
garments. If the sword of controversy, wielded by any 
one of these parties, comes down successfully on its anta- 
gonist, it will make short work with him, meaning no 
second blow; for whenever Truth is supposed to give the 
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signal for onslaught to her champion in the modern combat 
with Error, it is in the words with which she exhorted him 
of the Red Cross :—. 


«* —. Sir Knight, shew what ye be, 


Add faith unto your force, and be not faint ; 
Strangle her, els she sure will strangle thee.’’ 


Hence it happens, that contentions which were wont to 
come to the ears of statesmen, litterateurs, and newspaper 
editors, only quoad their individual interest in the grounds 
of debate, now thrust themselves into discussions of all 
kinds, and cannot well be avoided even by the cautious. 
Law-Lords of the Privy Council, wandering Zingari like 
Mr. Borrow, weird maidens of remote northern heaths 
like the authoress of “ Jane Eyre,” and writers in indif- 
ferentist Journals whom there is no need to individualise, 
are alike stirred up to give hints, or full length opinions 
on points of grave divinity. Old and staid men (“ rari 
nantes,” we use the latter word advisedly, as we shall show), 
such few as are left, can hardly make out their party 
ground. By some error in their reckoning, they find 
themselves far out in their bearings, and sailing in strange 
latitude and longitude in the sea of controversy. The 
“ stable” minister, even in the ranks of those who would 
fain stand still,—has long been a hopeless desideratum, 
and the exclamation is sometimes heard from the solitary 
remnant of a by-gone period, “ Where is the world into 
which I was born?” Toryism and Whiggism, if any such 
are left, are glad to step across the street when they pass, 
—to greet the only familiar face that is left to them in 
their decrepitude ; for among their soi-disant supporters, 
Young Englandism and Philosophical Radicalism, they 
find themselves anything but at home. That any section 
of Conservatives should adopt such a name as “ Young 
Engiand,” nearer akin in sound to Red Revolution than 
to its opposite, is a fact symbolic of the direction of opinion 
universally, in fusing party ideas and rendering contro- 
versy larger, if not wiser in its generation. 

The fault lies not in the times, therefore, if the polemi- 
cal novelist finds a dearth of variety or of poetic interest 
in the struggle which he depicts, or in which he takes 
part. Amid such general battle, and where the combatants 
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present themselves in such picturesque diversity of cos- 
tume,—bearing arms and banners of every age and coun- 
try; yea, from almost every noted field of combat that 
the annals of the world’s noblest warfare have recorded,— 
it must be a want rather of perception than of invention, 
if he is unable to transmute some scenes into glowing 
ideal on his pages. 

The tale which has given occasion to these remarks, is 
peculiarly the offspring of the times. It is especially con- 
nected with a revolutionary state of opinion. It is not 
simply a sample of “ Yeast” and its effects: the exhibi- 
tion itself, in its measure, tends to increase the fermenta- 
tion. Without designing censure or discourtesy, we can 
hardly forbear comparing the writer with the umpire of 
that extra-cosmic region through which even the skill of 
the arch-deceiver could scarcely find a way ; for while, in 
a spiritual sense, 


“ _______ Hot, Cold, Moist and Dry, 
Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms,—Chaos umpire sits 
And by decision more embroils the fray 
By which he reigns.”’ 


The doubts and difficulties which are noticed as agitating 
the minds of thinking men are of the gravest order, and 
the attempt at solution, if any, is of the vaguest kind. 
The weight of such a work therefore falls into the scale, 
not of one party or of another, but rather into that of 
revolution itself. The most probable and feasible plan for 
retaining opinion in its old channels, is to talk and write 
of innovation as foolish and groundless. He who takes 
the side of a particular innovation, adds the influence of 
his single vote to that side; but a third, who confesses 
not to any party,—the impartial on-looker who takes 
neither side, but sees reason in all, is far more suc- 
cessful in adding impulse to change. <A higher or a lower 
note had not thrilled so powerfully ; this is the very tone 
to dislodge the avalanche and send it thundering into the 
vale below. 

Such works as “ Yeast” present an organ for a large 
number of scattered and otherwise unrepresented thinkers, 
who might else imagine that they stood alone in their 
doubts and surmises. Such productions may be intended 
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(partially at least) like the tocsin, to summon good and 
conservative citizens to the defence of the commonweal 
against the sudden outbreak of a few; but in times of 
general disaffection, they serve rather as a signal of revo- 
lutionary violence, and ring the knell of things that be. 
There is here a rendering visible and audible, to some 
extent, of that invisible and half speechless ecclesia which 
is composed of those on whose tendencies, Goethe (we 
believe) says, the future principles of their country depend— 
the young men under twenty-five. We have here a name 
given to what before had scarcely dared to name itself, 
(whose existence was at most but a conspiring, a breath- 
ing together in silence)—and it is called ‘‘ Revolution.” 
Boldness is thus imparted to the timid, and a smaller or 
larger amount of vanity is by degrees enlisted in the ser- 
vice of agitation. Ethics and style left out of question, we 
have been struck with the analogy between the revolu- 
tionary bearings of “ Yeast,” and that of some of Rous- 
seau’s works. There is a similar suggestion of social and 
mental uneasiness, and similar indefiniteness in the attempt 
to prescribe for them. 

Convinced as we are, that all mental fermentation leads 
to truth, and that the earnest purpose to act out acknow- 
ledged principles, will lead to something even better than 
speculative truth, we are not dissatisfied with these charac- 
teristics of the age, and would hail the additional impulse 
which such works as “ Yeast” supply. Public attention 
may be directed to many subjects of a more debasing 
interest than that of the present work. The very recogni- 
tion of strong intellectual and moral forces as alive and 
active in our day, is an advance upon the self-seeking and 
materialism of a past age. The speculations and doubts 
may not be new, for the elements from which they are 
evolved have existed for years or for centuries ; but it is 
really a new thing to see them producing such earnest and 
stirring effects. The impulse has infused something like 
life into the ghost of at least one Church—dashing its 
colourless cheek with a hue, which, if offensive in colour 
as approaching the scarlet of a still more vigorous commu- 
nity,—is surely preferable to the cold and whitewashed 
propriety that has been compelled to make way for it. 
Movement, even that of the crab, or of the severed centi- 
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pede,—in opposite directions,—is a function and auxiliary 
of life; while rest, as in the theory of some of the ancient 
sages, is akin to corruption and death. 

There are still more important services which such a 
living picture of the warring elements of the day may 
render to the cause of Truth. One advantage, at least, 
falls to the lot of polemical fiction generally, and to this 
work in particular, which is not enjoyed by controversial 
essays in the usual form. The latter may present abstract 
premises from which logical argumentation may draw con- 
clusions, wearing a plausible appearance of correctness ; and 
yet, as applied to reality, they may be untrue on account 
of fallacies inherent in the adstraction with which they 
commence. But, as exhibited by the novelist, they must 
be wrought into the very fibre of humanity, if they are to 
be the life of his Fiction. This is true of all philosophical 
prose-poetry, and in the present instance there is a pecu- 
liar benefit arising from the form. In this work we are 
repeatedly called away from abstract dogmas to the prac- 
tical interests which they involve. Opinions which appear 
mutually exclusive, and, as viewed from the antagonist 
position, are incredibly absurd,—when viewed in connec- 
tion with the wants and weaknesses which inclined men 
to embrace them, are seen to possess at least a unity of 
origin. Theories may differ to almost any extent; but 
trace them back to their fountain-head, and the men who 
entertain them are found nearly to resemble each other. 
It is not hostility only, but hearty agreement which mects 
us in these and similar pages. Contrasted doctrines, in 
their intensity of opposition, might seem to belong to 
beings of different race; but they are here presented in 
that original nearness from which they have diverged 
with a gradation so gentle that the eye of the on-looker 
can scarcely trace it. 

Amid all the heartburnings of the present day we may 
even assume that there is a better mutual understanding 
between the intelligent individuals of contending parties 
than there would be between any of them and the men of 
a past age. We are beginning to know why we quarrel, 
and this is half-way, at least, to a reconciliation. The 
grounds of controversy are becoming more comprehensive. 
The controversies themselves are, therefore, necessarily 
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falling back upon the elements in which they originate ; 
and these are nearly the same in all men. More than this, 
the reason of difference being found to be, not in objective 
truth but in subjective tendencies, the binding chains of 
mental slavery are being snapped even for the most bigoted. 
By-and-by we may hope to see the time when he who puts 
on the fetters of an unreasonable creed, will be quite con- 
vinced that it is he himself, and none other in heaven or 
sarth, by whom he is so trammelled ; and, thus enlight- 
ened, he cannot but be virtually free. 

Essential unity amid external diversity meets us every- 
where. Puseyism and modern Catholicism are not slow 
to lay exclusive claim to that human adaptation which is 
the sine gua non of a true religion. The challenge is 
therefore given on no objectionable ground, and the con- 
test may be waged honourably, according to the esta- 
blished laws of chivalric encounter. The author of “ Yeast ” 
has given an estimate of therelative value of some Protestant 
and Catholic doctrines, judged by the test of human adap- 
tation, in which not a few of the thinking men who have 
left the Church of England for that of Rome, would pro- 
bably coincide. The doctrine of Purgatory, for instance, 
is examined in this light (p. 136); and Humanity and 
Common Sense being the judges, it is found that this 
offensive tenet of Romanism has rather the advantage 
over doctrines respecting a future state held by soi-disant 
orthodox Protestants. The result of examinations like 
this, will probably not prove favourable to either party in 
the end, but to an enlarged view of truth on the part of 
all. Revolutions in opinion often tend in the very oppo- 
site direction to their apparent course. The world ad- 
vances very much after the fashion of that relative of 
Mr. By-ends in John Bunyan’s Dream,—who got his 
money by looking one way and rowing another ;—as wit- 
ness our political progress in the last twenty vears. The 
thunderstorm comes up against the wind, and its destruc- 
tive and purifying effects will be manifested where the 
unwise had least expected them. 

There is, in fact, unity of direction in the movement, 
where it is by no means suspected, or most he: urtily denied. 
Dead forms in Church and State are roused by a ‘vivifying 
spirit into unlooked-for vigour ; and their influence is far 
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from being wholly, or even chiefly, reactionary. Like the 
resuscitated comrades of the “Ancient Mariner,” when 
the spell of the Silent Sea was broken, they arise to startle 
the living with a somewhat ghastly co-operation. Kins- 
men, between whom theological controversy has opened 
the widest and deepest chasm of difference, are found to 
be working together in the ministry of change, if not of 
reconstruction ; and we might hear the separatist on one 
side, not unfrequently taking up his parable in the words 
of Coleridge : 
‘* The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee 


The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me.”’ 


In conclusion, we note the leading truths which such a 
display of modern controv ersy brings to light for the bene- 
fit of both Conservatives and Liberals in : theological and 
ethical parties; the reductio ad absurdum on the one 
hand, of a large class of opinions that have been in honour ; 
and on the other hand, the eagerness with which the 
absurdest tenets are received and submitted to, when they 
seem to accord with the high destiny of man,—as remind- 
ing the friends of enquiry and spiritual liberty, that the 
very emancipation of the human mind which we so much 
covet, is only desirable in order that the pure statutes of 
principle and holy reason may be followed without let or 
hindrance; and that, while we decline to accept any result 
of compound fallibility which may be palmed upon us as 
*‘ orthodoxy,” we are bound to observe with a daily in- 
creasing and thrice religious earnestness, those commands 
of the individual conscience which are to every human 
being practically and undeniably infallible. The moral of 
“ Yeast,” as of all records of revolution, is, in fact, the 
shaking of the things that are to be removed, and the 
stability of those eternal things which must remain. And 
God will speed the right. 
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Art. II.—THE AMERICAN FUGITIVE SLAVE 
ACT. 


1. A Bill to amend the Act entitled “ An Act respecting 
Fugitives from Justice, and persons escaping from the 
Service of their Masters.” 


2. A Letter to the Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, &c., &c., in reply to 
his Apology for Voting for the Fugitive Slave Bill. By 
Hancock. 


3. Speeches of the Hon. Daniel Webster. 


4. Horace Mann’s Reply to the Hon. Daniel Webster’s 
Letter. The “ Liberator,” June 14th, 1850. 


MankInp are very familiar with the proposition that a 
despotic government, in order to exist with any degree of 
security, must be a strong government: but they are less 
familiar with another proposition, equally true, and that 
is, that a liberal and popular government, in order to pre- 
serve these its special attributes of character, must be a 
strong one also. ‘There is a vague impression that an un- 
limited monarchy requires force to support it, because it is 
opposed to the natural sense of justice among men, be- 
cause it is opposed to individual and social rights, and 
rests upon a basis, for which there is no foundation in 
principle or in the nature of things, but which consists of 
simple external power, the right of the strongest : whereas, 
that a constitutional and liberal government, one resting 
ultimately on the consent and conviction of the people 
themselves, is strong in itself—rests on its own principles 
and character, and requires little or no external power to 
sustain it. The despotic government is understood to re- 
present the will of one or of a few, as against the many : 
while the liberal government is regarded as the expression 
merely of their own will by the many themselves. The 
first, consequently, requires a force to supplement that 
of the one, and make it more than equal to the many, 
who are understood to be in perpetual opposition to the 
central power: the last demands no force to maintain its 
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power, because the many have the control which they ask 
for, govern themselves, and in executing their legislative 
decrees best fulfil their own will. 

Now, it is said, that were despots always wise and good, 
or an aristocracy always made up of the agiarou, then a des- 
potism or an aristocracy would prove practically the best 
government. And it is implied by the supposition that 
despots are not always or often of this character, or an un- 
controlled aristocracy in any country made up of “ the 
best.” But is there not equal reason to make the worth of 
a democratic government depend hypothetically on the 
Same supposition, and issue in a similar practical result ? 
Were a people (the énuoc) always wise and good, or a 
demagurgy made up of the men most fitted to lead aright, 
then a democracy would prove practically the best govern- 
ment. But the implication is that the numerical mass of 
any country or any age does not consist of the wisest and 
the best, and that a government directly residing in them, 
and swayed by them, is not therefore the best adapted to 
human happiness and progress. 

A safe, wise, liberal and constitutional government may, 
under certain circumstances or on certain considerations, 
emanate from any one of these; from a despot, an aris- 
tocracy, or a people, or from the combined consent of all, 
but it cannot be identical with any one of them exclusively. 
Government is the highest fact in a series—the last result 
in a process. Ridiculous as was Burke’s figure, in the ar- 
bitrary and florid application of it made by himself, it is 
true that while the basis of government may rest upon and 
in the people (not in the sense of their being subject to it, 
so much as in the sense of their being its supporters), its 
summit must be in a purer atmosphere, and in one to 
some degree removed from the immediate objects, and the 
more limited views, by which they are surrounded. 

The difficulty and the providence-designed difficulty of 
despotic and aristocratic governments, is their too great 
distance from the people, their too great independence of 
them, and absence of consultation with and for them. And 
the difficulty (no less providence-designed we may pre- 
sume) of republican and democratic governments is their 
too great proximity to the people, their too great depend- 
ence on them, and the pressure of too direct and irresistible 
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an influence from them. The first is the difficulty of the 
old governments of Europe, the second of the earlier forms 
of the recent French Republic, and the more permanent 
government of the United States of America. The atten- 
tion of the most thoughtful minds in each hemisphere is in 
consequence brought to the consideration of the subject 
from precisely opposite points of view; with immediate 
objects exactly opposed, and ultimate objects precisely iden- 
tical. The old-world thinkers are endeavouring to secure a 
greater dependence of the governments on the people, and 
the new-world thinkers a greater independence on the 
part of the government of the people. The first find their 
distance from the people too great, the second find their 
distance too small, for safety or wisdom or even justice. In 
the one case the people are oppressed by the government, 
in the other the government by the people; and as the 
government is the reflection of the people, it is the people 
who are oppressed by themselves, i.e. the few and the 
thoughtful by the many and the thoughtless. 

Practically speaking indeed the human heart is so 
sound—an enterprising and spirited nation like that of the 
States, sees things in the main and in the long run in so 
sensible a light—and nations have so great a capacity of 
understanding their own wants and wishes—that these 
facts—added to the intervening and cautionary forms of 
government and debate, which prevail in every civilised 
community, and place a considerable interval of cooling 
time, and reflecting space between the elective and the 
legislative power, between the hubbub of a town or state 
election, and the quieter atmosphere of Congress, of the 
Senate, and the President’s council-chamber — would 
render it very unjust to say that America had as yet greatly 
suffered from this danger. She has surely governed her- 
self in quite as creditable a manner, to say the least, as 
any of the older states of Europe, or of South America. 

But here is felt by those men who like to look forward 
to and to provide for, the future, the lurking danger of her 
constitution. They are terrified at the perception of the 
weakness of the central and governing power within them, 
and at the possible catastrophe which may ensue upon the 
wider knowledge and perception of this fact. They are 
anxious (and still, in the cause of good government, in the 
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cause not only of order, but of liberty, not only of pro- 
perty but of poverty; in the cause, not only of governors 
but of governed, not only of ministers and senators, but 
of people; in the cause not only of national power and 
success, but of national peace and virtue), they are anxious 
to see this central or at least combined power increased 
rather than diminished. They know that in order to se- 
cure liberty there must be government—they are desirous 
of keeping the people still in the government of them- 
selves. <A people that will not obey its own laws has not 
only not a government, but has not even liberty. General 
liberty is only achieved by individual restraint. When 
the individual ceases to be under the control of the ex- 
pressed national will, the freedom of each and all is com- 
promised : because it then becomes merely a question (the 
settlement of which depends on the amount of power pos- 
sessed by him) whether he does not become by the un- 
restrained enjoyment of his own liberty the trampler on 
the liberty of others. This made those ancient nations 
who most anxiously watched the liberty of the people, the 
most anxious about preserving intact the majesty of the 
law. While this was supreme all were free—but over- 
throw law and obedience to it, and all were slaves. No 
man knew what his rights were, or by what tenure he held 
his liberties. This was the source of the Roman anxieties 
about their great men—their Cinnas, and Syllas, and 
Ceesars, and Pompeys—were they above the Laws? They 
were not grieved about, they rejoiced in, their power and 
success, and glory, provided that they stretched no law, 
allowed not their individuality to commit any trespass on 
the community, acknowledged the universal superior, the 
Law. This they felt, under their form of government, 
was their only crown, their only king: they saw in its 
power their own, in its inviolability their own safety. This 
apprehension which a liberty-loving people have in all 
ages of their Leaders, even conscientious and liberty-loving 
leaders have in return of them. Let us consult, they cry, 
the general welfare, let us add to, or repeal, or remodel 
our laws, in accordance with a clear and just national will, 
but let us have clearly impressed upon every citizen of 
the state, that in obedience to the general will, embodied 
in Law, his own security and liberty as well as all na- 
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tional stability and prosperity consist. The most hopeless 
and disheartening moment in the history of the recent 
revolution in France was not that of the overthrow of 
Louis Philippe and his ministry; the establishment of 
universal suffrage; the ascendancy of socialist and com- 
munistic principles ; the national vote for Louis Napoleon 
as the national type; not that of the passing of any measure 
or series of measures, however apparently hostile to the cause 
of permanent and good government; but the moment 
when, by its own law, in its own way, it had expressed its 
own will, the nation showed great symptoms of a disincli- 
nation to obey itself. This is the most frightful point in 
any national history, not when laws are changed, or new 
modes of government adopted, but when the principle of 
obedience is lost or weakened—when a nation constitutes 
its own tribunal, in its own way, for enacting laws, and 
does enact them, and then immediately exclaims, by the 
voices of a large number of its own citizens, that it medi- 
tates and will accomplish a violent and immediate oppo- 
sition to those laws, so enacted, because they call to office 
persons whom they do not approve, or result in measures 
opposed to their own views. Well may the philanthropist 
sigh for a nation sunk to this point—for it has lost all 
perception of the principle by which alone human society 
van exist, or nations be held together as separate commu- 
nities for the benefit of their members. Then, as govern- 
ment of some kind there must be, comes in that saddest 
of all its forms—a popular government, a government ori- 
ginated by the people, and said to come out of its heart, 
supported, as against that people, by military force. Ina 
despotism this is natural, because the one has to sustain 
himself, as against the many. But fora democracy anda 
republic to be so supported, not against external ene- 
mies, but as it were against itself—the popular will made 
to originate and support an opposition to the popular will 
—for the people to supply arms against themselves—to be 
forced against their will to obey what is declared to be, 
and, in the form which they themselves have selected, is 
their own will—this surely is the most perverse contra- 
diction, the absurdest of failures, in which a nation can 
find itself harboured, after the weary wandering searches 
after liberty and peace, made by generations. The national 
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will should be obedient to itself—and should supply its 
executive with the means of enforcing that obedience, not 
against itself, but against those exceptional cases, which 
refuse to be bound by it. 

The necessity of cherishing and strengthening in the 
national mind the principle of this obedience to its own 
national will, is felt in few quarters more strongly at pre- 
sent than among the more cultivated and thoughtful class 
of minds in the United States of America. They are very 
sensible of the immense size and number of the limbs 
through which the pulsation of their federation spreads— 
and they fear the want of a power sufficiently strong at the 
heart to send the blood healthily to all the extremities. 
They see that union is impossible among them without the 
consent of those united ; and that their compact and fede- 
ration can only exist by the voluntary and spontaneous 
adhesion of the several limbs. They see that while a go- 
vernmental force against the people in its permanence and 
totality cannot and ought not to exist, there is great danger 
of there being no such force in the hands of a humane, 
progressive ¢ and liberal government, even against an active 
minority of the people in any accidental vagary or crimi- 
nal enterprise. They see that while sy mptoms of these 
evils appear now, the time of greatest danger is yet to 
come. With plenty of elbow-room a people may live in 
peace and good order without a call for much external 
restraint. While its ever-widening frontier continually 
opens to the government of the United States, fresh fields 
to which discontented, impoverished or adventurous spirits 
can betake themselves, and live almost without the re- 
straint of law, because almost beyond the presence of man, 
the government of America need never fear any very 
alarming danger from a crowded or discontented popula- 
tion. But the test of this government will come, when 
from a limit being reached to its territorial acquisitions, or 
from the rapid increase of its population, or from the vir- 
gin power of its soils being exhausted in numerous direc- 
tions, or from the love of home and place, and the comforts 
of civilized life, creating an indisposition to colonise or 
emigrate—or from all these combined—people are more 
crowded on the same spots, interfere with and press more 
upon one another, require more restraint upon rash and 
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inconsiderate modes of exhibiting and removing the sup- 
posed causes of suffering or inconvenience, and when with- 
out a strong power from a general national sentiment, and 
the command of order which this confers, there will be 
great danger of mere factions convulsing and perhaps 
rending the union—exposing the states to contests with 
each other, or rendering them separately the prey of 
foreign powers—in any case, prematurely curtailing the 
great experiment they are trying, and putting an end, for 
the time, to that wide spread of peace, abundance, indus- 
try and intelligence, which makes of America a plentiful 
and happy home to every (free) man having ordinary facul- 
ties of body and soul, and the ordinary gifts of character. 
Persons attending to these considerations therefore feel an 
intense anxiety to create and foster in the public mind of 
the States a strong sense of the sacredness of Law, of the 
necessity, for the sake of those very objects for which they 
are united, namely, liberty, virtue, knowledge and happi- 
ness, of a spirit of obedience to the control of its own ex- 
pressed Will and Conscience. A tenacity, not to say an 
excessive apprehension, on this point, leads to a good deal 
of the resistance which is made to the objects and proceed- 
ings of the Anti-slavery Society in the United States, by 
many who are not directly interested in the continuance 
of that detestable institution, and by many who even ex- 
press their regret at its existence as a ‘stain and curse upon 
the Union. They look at the abolitionists not simply as 
on a party in the country, bent upon the endeavour to 
bring about the cessation of slavery, in the same way in 
which all other great social evils have been remedied, by 
discussion and exposure, by reasoning and remonstrance, 
and finally by an extended social and political influence 
brought to bear upon the several and the united Legisla- 
tures—but as on a party bent to uproot, and uproot imme- 
diately, this one great evil at whatever cost—ready to sacri- 
fice peace, order, and union to its extirpation—admitting 
no delay, but determined to sacrifice the nationality itself 
rather than wait a single generation—too impatient to 
linger out that process by which great social wrongs and 
abuses have, when once perceived and exposed, always by 
degrees been driven out, or died out. They look upon 
them as upon a party who would say, “ Perish the Union 
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and Slavery together, and to-morrow,” rather than wait 
one generation longer for the cessation of slavery, and pre- 
serve the Union. They look upon them as a party who 
have a vision unnaturally expanded, when gazing on the 
evils of slavery, and contracted into absolute blindness 
when gazing on the blessings of their existing constitution 
—full of alarm and horror at the evils suffered by three 
million blacks, but very little concerned at the evils which 
they may, by too rapid and forcible a change, bring on 
twenty millions of whites—as on a party, who ally with 
themselves, under the banner of Anti-slavery, every reck- 
less lover of change—every lawless man in the states-—— 
and who unite with their abolitionism of slavery, an aboli- 
tionism of many other important and precious things— 
such as the Christian Sabbath, a Christian Ministry, 
public law and union when opposed to their own feelings— 
not to mention an abolitionism of many other things which, 
if not all-important, they like or approve of; such as courtesy 
of speech, and candour of interpretation—the superiority 
in authority and privilege of man over woman—good eat- 
ing and drinking, and many agreeable usages of society— 
and against this hydro-pathic vegetarian, anti-law and union 
—anti-Sabbath—anti-rights of man over woman, anti- 
wealth and comfort, anti-civility and good breeding, anti- 
history and patience, anti-trade and nationality, anti-war, 
anti- capital punishment, anti-flogging, anti-“ hired Mi- 
nistry,” anti-tea and coffee, anti- slavery, and anti-every- 
thing that exists—socicty, they feel an intensity of dislike, 
distrust and opposition, that makes them blind even to the 
good that comes out of this Nazareth, and declare that 
they y are, in their totality at least, to be resisted at all costs, 
and that if unimpede d, their progress will prove, not to be 
toward the getting rid of a specific ill, but to the out- 
loosing of a thousand anarchical evils on society, and the 
flinging back of the progress of man, of black as weli as 
white, towards civilization, liberty and virtue, to an inde- 
finite degree—so that at length, while singly and abstractly 
admitting many of the points contended for by these re- 
formers, a vast amount of what is most well-bred and 
orderly, most kindly, and considerate, and best informed, 
and learned in the states, band together, forgetting their 
religious and their political differences, their Northern aud 
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their Southern predilections to resist in its concrete form 
this invasion of Goths and Vandals, of would-be over- 
throwers of civilization and true liberty. Now these vari- 
ous considerations, some of them indeed trivial, not to say 
ludicrous, but others of them very grave, and such as might 
well influence the most high-minded and benevolent men, 
have been pleaded and accepted in apology for men de- 


claring themselves to be haters of slavery, and desirous of 


putting an end to its abominable existence, and yet de- 
clining to connect themselves with the proceedings of the 
Anti-slavery Societies, and popular abolitionist movements 
in the States. It used to be said of nervous complaints 
that they were only on the nerves, but now it is found 
that however silly and improper, and unfounded and irra- 
tional it may be to have a nervous disorder, it is as real 
and as troublesome a sorrow and evil to the sufferer, as 
any more palpable illness. And so it is with our public 
and private dislikes: they operate as gravely to the im- 
peding of union and co-operation in even the best of causes, 
as motives of a more philosophical and justifiable character. 
And we may scold, till our throats are parched, these sena- 
tors and scholars and divines of America for not taking up 
the cross and the cause of abolitionism, in company with 
their energetic and often noble-minded fellow-citizens en- 
gaged in that great movement, but even if we were suc- 
cessful with the graver arguments, we could not cure that 
“‘tertium quid,’ that remaining inexplicable, invincible 
dislike and repugnance to such associated action. 

While therefore we might regret the qualities on both 
sides, the too rancorous zeal, and the too contemptuous 
coolness, which held the haters of slavery apart from each 
other, as combined opponents of its continued existence, 
and combined strugglers for its eternal cessation, we yet 
looked on the efforts of the Abolitionists, (notwithstanding 
our dislike of some of the details and modes) with a 
thorough conviction of the usefulness and value of their 
labours towards the great object they had in view—and 
we are not ashamed to confess that we also looked with 
hope and confidence to the arrival of that time, when 
those who stood aloof from special forms of the movement, 
would “take action” on their own ground at some not far 
distant opportunity. We have seen too much of the 
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scruples and the delays of some of the finest and noblest 
minds in the world, to give them up, in the cause of 
justice and of truth, because they do not see its relations 
just at the same time, or just in the same manner, as we 
do—in like manner as we have seen too much of the 
push and furtherance, which determined zealous and yet 
not always over-scrupulous movements have given to great 
causes of benevolence and justice, that would have slept 
with the candid and cultivated ones of the earth the sleep 
of ages, to frown upon the stimulus given to those causes 
by what might appear at the time to be rash and head- 
strong action. At the very moment in which the illus- 
trious Channing, choosing the time and the mode suited 
to his own convictions of duty, was preparing that state- 
ment on Slavery, which did more to open the eyes of the 
influential men of his country, to its enormity and wicked- 
ness, than any other single utterance from any other one 
man, there were people deploring the coldness with which 
he acquiesced, without effort, in the continuance of this 
evil. And we do not suppose that the society of the 
Friends of Italy, or the sympathisers with Hungary and 
Sicily, were at all, in their secret hearts, contemplating 
with complacency Mr. Gladstone as a fellow-worker with 
them, at the very moment when he was launching forth a 
remonstrance against the iniquities of Despotism, destined 
to carry with it more influence, and a greater amount of 
effectual public sympathy, than anything which they, with 
all their meritorious desires, could command with their 
own instrumentality. We must be content to let men 
work with their own weapons, and not be too confident 
that they are doing nothing, because they are not working 
with ours. Certain were we therefore that the time would 
come, when the Legislators and Clergy of the United 
States, especially of the Northern States, would set them- 
selves right with the public and their own duty in this 
important matter. The opportunity presented itself on the 
occasion of a mad effort on the part of the Southern States, 
and a weak concession on the part of the Northern States, 
combining to pass a law by which the property of an 
owner in his slave was made increase dly easy and secure, 
and by which that original compact among the States, to 
deliver up to each other fugitives from service—or human 
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beings claiming a right to their own hands and feet, and 
hearts and intellects—was in 1850, by an assembly of 
Christian men, renewed, re-enacted, and riveted. As we 
supposed, many men, who had not taken an active part 
upon this subject, but who were content with the progress 
the cause was making, were roused from their inactivity, 
awakened into amazement, and came forward to say—old 
friends of the slave, with renewed fire and determination, 
and new friends, with a startled eagerness and emphasis— 
that this Bill should never with their good-will become a 
practical law of their country, and that it was one “to be 
resisted, disobeyed, and trampled under foot, at all ha- 
zards.” We entirely agree with them in this opinion. 
For ourselves, we should think we were in one blessed 
moment discharging our duty to man, to God, to our 
country, and to the world—that we were exercising both 
patriotism and Christianity, and obeying the law of justice 
and of order, at once—in offering as absolute and unquali- 
fied a resistance to the enforcement of that law as we 
could offer.* 

We are told that we in England cannot understand the 
question—it is so intricate and so involved. ‘ You do not 
understand our institutions,” says every other American 
whom we meet with in reference to this subject. We 
understand some of their institutions unhappily, better 
probably than they do themselves. Human beings are 
not apt to see their own faults so very distinctly. We 
cannot see ourselves as others see us—we have need of 
each other’s eyes to help us. We English did not see our 
conduct towards Ireland for three centuries—our conduct 
towards the French and Americans at the close of the last 
century—our conduct towards our own Parliamentary 
reformers—towards our own remonstrators against the 
corn-laws of 1815—or our conduct towards the black inha- 
bitants of the West Indies—and now perhaps we do not 
understand our conduct towards the yellow inhabitants of 
China, or of the East Indies, as well as some other people, 


* Congress passed a law in 1793, from which many of the provisions of 
the recent Fugitive Slave Act are borrowed. They are the worst provisions 
of the old Fugitive Act, but not the worst of the new one. The disgrace is 
in the backward movement, in making a more tyrannous and persecuting law 
on this subject in 1850, than in 1793. 
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who are farther off the scene of action, and from being par- 
takers in our actions. 

Knowing human nature, then, and knowing ourselves, 
we are simply amused at the coolness which tells us that 
we do not understand the subject of Slavery in the United 
States, or the character of the recently-enacted Fugitive 
Slave Bill. We understand that the people of the United 
States of America have a very bad, a very dangerous, a 
very demoralizing, and a very iniquitous and tyrannical 
institution among them, which, as a people, they ‘have not 
the courage or the conscience to throw off, but which, asa 
people, they last year took new and fresh steps to fortify 
and perpetuate. This at least we understand ; and we fear, 
according to an infirmity common to human nature, that 
we understand"*it better than most of themselves do. The 
passing of the Fugitive Slave Bill was an occasion made, 
as it were, expressly for those hesitating but benevolently 
disposed persons, who could not join the Abolition Move- 
ments, to declare themselves on independent ground. 
Every honest and Christian-hearted man in the land should 
have sent forth his public protest on the bringing forward 
of that measure, and have said, “ As I value truth and 
justice, as I value law and order, as I value the honour, the 
peace and prosperity of my country, I oppose the pass- 
ing of that Law.” That all such did not do so—(some 
maintain that all such did)—has, we confess, been a source 
of surprise to us, as well as of bitter regret. We did not 
believe that blindness in honest and feeling hearts could 
have reached so far, or been so hopeless and profound. 

We have shown ourselves in the previous part of this 
article alive to the considerations of law and order, and 
union and patriotism, which these upholders of the neces- 
sity of the Fugitive Bill, and of obedience to it, plead in 
their defence—and we do not think that they apply at all 
to the case, but, if anything, make entirely for the other 
side. This we shall endeavour, in as cool and dispassionate 
a manner as we can, to prove, although we are here fully 
alive to the fact, and fully ready to acknowledge, that we 
labour under a deficient command of the material we could 
desire, and that there is a probability that there are details 
both of history and law, in which our distance from 
America and the sources of original information may occa- 
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sion in us inadequacy, if not inaccuracy. But we are not 
at all led to doubt from this fact, the correctness and 
soundness of our general result and principle any more 
than we should be staggered and ashamed, if any man 
who talked over with us a journey from the Tribune to the 
Vatican, should convict us of being wrong in some recol- 
lection of the precise places at which we changed horses 
on the road. 

We understand—at least we believe we do—the follow- 
ing to be, in general outline, the state of the case—and if 
we should fall into any mistake in fact, we shall willingly 
submit to correction, and seek an opportunity of correcting 
ourselves. 

The origin of this great trial of the American people, 
and this now great iniquity in the court of the civilised 
conscience, was in the large and practically unlimited ex- 
tent of land suddenly opened before a people accustomed 
to think land the most valuable and the most limited of 
possessions, and in the exceedingly moderate supply of 
labour, wherewith to turn its possession to any valuable 
account. In the original country of the first English 
settlers the rule had been—plenty of people, little land— 
plenty of labourers, few proprietors, —~ whereas in the 
country of their adoption the rule was altered, not only 
to the opposite, but to an opposite in greatly increased 
proportions—plenty of land, almost no people—abundance 
of proprietors, few labourers. Even the small number of 
original emigrants was diminished by the severities and 
hardships attendant on new settlements, by want of provi- 
sions and by sickness, and also, not inconsiderably, by the 
murderous attacks of the native tribes, who began to sus- 
pect and fear their own dispossession. The desire to 
remedy this great want of population was intense, and 
sprung from many sources. More people were necessary 
for the comfort of those who had already arrived, and for 
their useful possession of the soil. More people were 
requisite on the very grounds of security from the attacks 
of the neighbouring savages: and more people were pe- 
remptorily required by those parties at home who had 
advanced the capital for these enterprises, whose whole 
fortunes, in some instances, were staked in them, yet who 
could obtain no returns, but on the contrary only re- 
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ceived new demands to support ‘those who were already 
sent out. Every variety of expedient therefore was Lad 
recourse to, for the purpose of supplying this want, and 
commanding labour for the soil. After twelve years, and 
£80,000, expended, the colony of Virginia only numbered 
600 inhabitants. This was about 1620. In consequence, 
criminals were sent from the old country and weleomed— 
and the arrival of “ 100 dissolute persons” as a gift from 
the king of England was hailed with joy. Cargoes of 
young women were landed, and paid for in tobacco. Every 
temptation in the way of cheap passages, and grants of 
land, was held out to every one who would go out. Those 
who had absolutely nothing were induced to bind them- 
selves by indentures to serve five years, and were trans- 
ported without expense. Fines or imprisonment were not 
in this state of things such useful punishments as holding 
to labour. Accordingly Governor Argall enacted that any 
person absenting himself from church on the Sunday, 
should, for the first offence, be a slave during the ensuing 
week—that is, be compelled to work wherever and at 
whatever employment it was most convenient for the 
ruling power to order him; and for the second offence, 
(consecutively, we presume,) he was to be a slave for a 
month. Even in New England, the laws of the first 
settlers would not punish theft by imprisonment, but in 
ordinary cases by restitution, and in extreme cases of 
robbery, and for offences against the civil power, the 
guilty party was to be sold into slavery. Thus it is not to 
be wondered at, that with a burning and sometimes swampy 
climate, with their inability to grow the easier crops, such 
as those of silk and vines—a task that was strenuously and 
perseveringly attempted—and when compelled in some 
states, in order to enable them to make any return what- 
ever to their companies, to grow the more laborious crops 
of tobacco and rice (though the former was yielded to 
with universal repugnance)—they should cast their eyes 
upon the negro race, and determine to hold them to labour 
in addition to, and in preference to, the whites—as in 
some respects entailing the less hardship and cruelty, 
owing to the different adjustment in the two cases of 
climate and constitution. Thus negro slavery was already 
established early in the 17th century. Already, in the 
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year 1643, there was even a compact between the four 
New England colonies, Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, 
Connecticut, and Newhaven, for the mutual delivery of 
runaway servants, as they called them.* 

The introduction and subsequent spread of slavery were 
not, however, unresisted. In Georgia, whose colonization 
was conducted in the first instance on religious principles, 
the Trustees forbad the importation of negroes and rum. 
But their well-meant effort, entirely failing in a colonial 
point of view, at the end of their term of twenty-one years 
Georgia became (in 1752) a royal colony—negroes and 
rum came in, and the colony prospered in material wealth. 
In Pennsylvania it was ineffectually opposed by William 
Penn in the latter part of the 17th century. 

Thus it was, in various proportions, with all the states. 
A portion of the Southern States were engaged in the 
African slave-trade, others in the internal slave-trade, and 
even in Pennsylvania, though Penn had attempted to 
forbid slavery, the number of negroes held in bondage be- 
came considerable.t At the time at which these states, 
then thirteen in number, after effecting their independence 
of England, framed a constitution for themselves in 1787, 
there was not one in which slavery was forbidden by law. 
There was one indeed, and one only, in which that “ rela- 
tion” was practically abolished, by failing to maintain 


* See Webster’s Letter to the Inhabitants of Newbury-port, April 8, 
1850. 

+ Very soon after their emigration to Pennsylvania, the Quakers imported 
slaves. They held them also in the West Indies, especially in Barbados. 
Penn remonstrated, and in 1688, at their general meeting, the body declared 
slavery to be unlawful. In 1696 the Delegates at the annual meeting re- 
peated this declaration, and exhorted their brethren to abstain from the future 
importation of slaves. This exhortation was disregarded. Penn laid before 
the Pennsylvanian Assembly in 1700 two Bills, one for regulating the morals 
and marriages of negroes; the other for rendering their trials for offencesand 
punishments less subject to the caprice of the Crown. The first was nega- 
tived, because its tendency was to check procreation, and the second was 
adopted. The fundamental constitution of the Carolinas drawn up in 1669, 
though never carried out, provided that even if a white man was not a 
member of the Church of England (that being the only authorised church), 
he should yet have absolute power and control over his negro slaves. In 
Georgia, about 1730, slavery was declared penal, but the provision was found 
impracticable. The Moravian and new Presbyterian settlers from Scotland 
in these colonies from the first condemned the traffic in slaves. But these 
efforts, as far as regarded any prevention of the actual retention of negroes 
in slavery, appear to have been in every state useless. 
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itself, in the case of a particular trial brought before a 
court of justice, and that was Massachusetts. The regular 
law of these states was substantially the common law of 
England, which made no provision for slavery, but whose 
action was all the other way. It is said too that the con- 
stitution of this particular state contained a declaration, 
similar to that now heading the Constitution of the 
United States, that all men are “ created equal,” so that 
when an owner appealed to Justice to give him back an 
escaped slave, Justice replied that the Law had not provided 
for such claim.* Pubiic sentiment had not grown up, and 
the public conscience had not been enlightened, into any 
general abhorrence of this institution. The representatives 
who met to form a Constitution had no dispute upon this 
subject. Any one who examines an impartial history of 
the discussion by which that Constitution was gradually 
framed, will perceive at once how mistaken is the assertion 
so frequently made, that there was any active difference of 
opinion on the subject of allowing or disallowing slave- 
labour, as a condition of the Union. The differences that 
did arise on this subject were first as to how slaves should 
count in the representation, and then whether and how soon 
the African slave-trade should be forbidden. The Northern 
States had a great horror of the cruelties of this traffic, 
with its kidnapping and middle passage; the Virginians 
had a great horror of it, because it interfered with their 
market, seeing that they had already begun to grow and 
to sell that creditable article of commerce ; and the Caro- 
linians had a great liking for it, because they could not 
otherwise so well and so cheaply supply the destruction 
made in their unhealthy and swampy plantations of their 
slave-labourers. A compromise therefore on both these 
points was agreed to, and was thought necessary to the 
formation of the Union, but on terms that were meant to 
meet the wishes both of the North and the South—for 
with regard to representation a slave was to count as about 
three-fifths of a man, in addition to his white master’s 
vote, and to be fared as such (which reconciled the North 


* Hancock's Letter, p. 6. Where any specific statement is not founded 
on impartial historical authority known to ourselves, we have appended a 
reference to the source from which it is immediately derived. 
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to his swelling his owner’s suffrage), and the African slave- 
trade was to be abolished at the end of twenty years.* 
There was a subsequent provision entered into on the 
subject of slavery, as it were by chance and incident. 
Arrangements were under discussion (with others for other 
purposes) for some months, to secure the giving up of 
criminals escaping from justice out of one state into an- 
other: and just before it passed, a rider was proposed, to 
which no opposition was made, that after the fifteenth 
article, the following provision should be inserted—“ If 
any person, bound to service or labour in any of the United 
States, shall escape into another state, he or she shall not 
be discharged from such service or labour in consequence 
of any regulation subsisting in the state to which they 
escape, but shall be delivered up to the person justly 
claiming their service or labour.”+ This when once pro- 


* This provision for the abolition of the African Slave-trade after twenty 
years was made in the Convention for framing the Constitution held in Phila- 
delphia in 1787. Inthe same year and the same month the Congress of the 
United States, meeting at New York, passed the ordinance by which Slavery 
was prohibited in all the territory over which the United States, as such, had 
jurisdiction, that is, all the territory North-west of Ohio. To this all the 
Southern States assented. So that the two contemporaneous measures of the 
two bodies showed first that the existence of slavery in the present was not 
interfered with, and second, that its gradual extinction, and the prevention at 
least of its further spread, were things to be provided for. 

+ In Judge Story’s Commentaries we find the clause as appearing in the 
Coustitution thus worded :—* No person held to service or labour in one state 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein be discharged from such service or labour ; but shall 
be delivered up on the claim of the party, to whom such service or labour 
may be due.” ? The word “justly,” which appears in the version which 
we have taken from Hancock, does not appear in the clause taken from 
Story. No doubt a grave body forming a Constitution mean by a “claim” a 
just and substantial claim—but the body passing the recent Fugitive Slave 
Bill have seemed to think the insertion of such a word, or such an idea, un- 
necessary ; and have determined to deliver a slave simply on “the claim of 
the party to whom such service or labour may be due.’’ Indeed, in this 
respect it but imitated the previous Act of 1793—but there could not bea 
better comment, or a greater satire, on the recent enactment of Congress than 
its literal obedience to the words of this clause. 


1 Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, Book iii. 
ch. 40, Ed. 1833. Boston. And he adds—* The want of sucha provision 
under the confederation was: felt as a grievous inconvenience, by the Slave- 
holding States, since in many states no aid whatever would be allowed to the 
owners, and sometimes indeed they met with open resistance,’’—this perhaps 
in some cases as much from a desire to retain the labour as from any dislike 
of slavery. , 
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posed seemed a matter of course—the only wonder was, 
that it appeared for the time to have been overlooked : for 
Pennsylvania itself had at this “time a law for catching 
and returning fugitive slaves from other states.”* Massa- 
chusetts, in 1664, was in the habit of having her runaways 
from apprenticeship restored to her in Virginia, and the 
Governor of Virginia claimed from her the reciproca- 
tion of this attention in the case of their own fugitive 
slaves.t 

This clause is clearly a fundamental one in the Consti- 
tution of the United States’ Government. By this they 
are all bound, and must continue to be bound, unless two- 
thirds of both Houses should agree to an alteration, and 
three-fourths of the states ratify it. In despair of any 
such agreement ever being attained—a despair which we 
think unreasonable—tie questions, which have occurred on 
other grounds, recur on this; whether any one or more 
states, not approving of such a Constitution, can retire from 
the Union, or whether all are bound by it—whether each 
state is still a sovereign state, and has only delegated its 
powers to the central government for the time being, or 
whether it has absolutely parted with them to it—whether 
each state is to decide whether laws passed by the central 
power are in accordance with the Constitution, and obey 
them or disobey them accordingly, or whether the matter 
is to be referred to an umpire, or to the Supreme Court of 
the United States? To these questions, variously answered, 
one party of the citizens of the United States reply, that 
not only is each state, but each man, a judge of what is 
constitutionally, and of what is to him eternally, right; and 
that being themselves satisfied that obedience to such a 
law would throw them into disobedience to Almighty God, 
to JesusChrist, to the eternal principles of truth and justice, 
and the dictates of their own consciences, they are prepared 
to disobey it at any personal or social inconvenience, and 
would peril and destroy the Union to-morrow, rather than 
keep the Union on condition of assenting to and obey- 
ing it. No doubt this opinion is in itself a tenable opi- 
nion—whether it have a legitimate application to the sub- 
ject under consideration or not. A man is bound to obey 


* Hancock’s Letter, p. 9. 
+t Mr. Webster’s Speeci to the Senate, July 17, 1850. 
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the voice of God in his conscience. But while he 
may do this, the civil power under which he lives will exe- 
cute its own will upon him. To this he must make up his 
mind, and in compensation for his suffering take with him 
the reward which all the greatest and most heroic souls in 
the world, as well, we must in justice add, as many 
fanatics and enthusiasts, have taken with them, in the 
approbation of their own hearts. But if a man says he 
will not belong to a country where wrong things are com- 
manded, he must leave it. And if a state says it will not 
belong to a Union where wrong things are done, it must 
leave it—at the risk of either being compelled again into 
submission, or of attaching itself to some other power, or 
of maintaining its own position independently. Now if 
the individual man abjures his country, because it does not 
act rightly, he behaves like a coward, and runs away from 
his duty, which is to persuade his fellow-citizens and his 
government into the right course. And, notwithstanding 
all the bluster both of Abolitionists and of Slaveholders ; 
to induce one of the states to retire from the Union, would 
take, in all probability, a longer time than to effect the 
abolition of slavery in the whole. Massachusetts would 
be foolish to retire from the Union on the ground that, 
after having made the Carolinas consent to the abolition 
of the African Slave-Trade in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, it has not succeeded in making them abolish the 
condition of slavery itself by the middle of it. And the 
Southern States would be mad to retire from the Union, 
and attempt to stand as an independent power, because 
they have three million “ natural enemies” in their own 
bowels, and the chance of an invasion from without to 
back them ; nor, on the other hand, would they be very 
wise to give themselves over to join in the unprosperous 
anarchy of their southern neighbours, or attach themselves 
as a dependence on some great European power, which 
has already perhaps abolished slavery at home, and would 
do so with them at no very distant date. This is all 
bluster—the bluster in the North which frightens the 
South, and the bluster in the South which frightens the 
North. The southern merchants like a good trade just as 
well as the Northern, and though the tariff may for the 
moment restrict their traffic, they receive far more security 
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from the alliance than they confer. When the time comes, 
the Southern States will have to yield on the point of slavery 
as they had on that of the African Slave-Trade—and after 
just the same grandiloquent threats. Men in the South 
who have been accustomed to talk to and command slaves, 
come to freemen in the North and talk in a similar strain, 
and the freemen seem nearly as frightened as the slaves. 
‘he Southerns are in their hearts after all far more fright- 
ened about how they are to keep their slaves, than whe- 
ther they shall lose them. They only want a safe and 
gradual way of altering “the relation.” Let all parties 
devote themselves to working at that question with all 
their hearts—instead of sulking because the whole coun- 
try does not immediately think rightly and abolish slavery, 
or talking big because others tell them of the evil which 
that slavery is. 

But bullying has always its effect on cowards: and we 
tell the Apologists for the Fugitive Bill in the North 
that they are cowards—amiable men, many of them no 
doubt, cultivated, lovers of freedom, and truth, and jus- 
tice, in the abstract—anxious to observe stipulations and 
treaties and mutual understandings, however wrong—good 
lawyers, eloquent speakers, but cowards—full of the fears 
and apprehensions and alarms of cowards—full of dread 
lest if they did right, or rather declined doing wrong, 
there should be a thunderstorm in the South—full of 
doubt whether the right is the best, whether God does 
watch over truth and justice, except in a small way, and 
as regards our next door neighbours, or the language of 
books and creeds—full of fear lest if they did not do 
something which they dislike, which in fact in itself they 
think wrong and cruel, somebody else should do to them 
something else which they dislike, and might find very 
painful and disastrous. This is a lamentably old story. 
Slaves make slaves. They are not the only persons sub- 
ject to the lash of fear. How greatly is true courage 
wanting! how greatly do they between them fear blacks 
and whites, and how little justice and God! 

The preservation of the Union is no doubt a most 
important matter —important to the citizens of the States 
directly, and to the interests of peace and order uni- 
versally. But does any one opponent of slavery seriously 
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think that the stability, prosperity, happiness, virtue, cha- 
racter, dignity, strength, and unity of the states are 
half as much compromised by efforts to get rid of it, as 
they would be by retaining it? Is not its slavery its vol- 
cano at this moment? Is there any one thing that so 
endangers it in every way? Would the states have been 
any the worse if they had said, “ We will be at first only 
ten or only six, without slaves, rather than at once thirteen 
with them?” 

But be that as it may, the point was never combatted, 
and therefore could scarcely be said to be ever conceded. 
Slavery was part of the avowed existences of the United 
States, and a provision for helping, or at least allowing, 
the slaveholder, as long as slavery exists, to recover his 
slaves, forms unquestionably a part of their Constitution. 
But it does not follow that this should be so for ever. 
Submission to taxes levied by a king and parliament 3,000 
miles off, were once part of their Constitution, an evil 
part indeed, but not so greatly so as an ownership of 
three million human souls and bodies,—and yet they got 
rid of this. What is this provision in the Constitution 
which causes so much trouble? ‘ No person held to service 
or labour in one state under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein be discharged from such service or labour; but 
shall be delivered up on the claim of the party to whom 
such service or labour may be due.” That is to say, if 
a slave from Virginia was found in Massachusetts, his 
being in Massachusetts, which was practically a free 
state, was not to make him free, or to absolve him from 
the claim his master had upon him; and on that master 
claiming him back again, he was to have him. Now there 
are many ways of fulfilling this provision—an active and 
zealous fulfilment, or a cold and literal fulfilment of it. 
The age, religion and humanity required, if any, the last 
kind of fulfilment, and Congress denied it them; the 
South required the first, and Congress gave it them. The 
provision might be obeyed in a manner favourable to 
human freedom, and in assimilation of the regulations 
affecting justice to the black to those affecting justice to 
the white—or it might be obeyed in a manner unfavour- 
able to human freedom, oppressive to the black, putting 
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undue facilities in the way of the white man’s claim, and 
undue difficulties in the way of the black man’s self- 
defence. The age, humanity and religion required the 
first, and were denied it; the South required the last, and 
got it. The law might be left to the slave states to work 
for themselves as best they might, it might be left in the 
hands of the various state-legislatures to assist in it or 
merely not to obstruct it—or Congress might determine 
to throw itself actively into the enforcement of this law, 
expand, apply and maintain it with its whole power, while 
its members denounced those who protested against the 
new law in its new vigour as enemies to the Constitution 
of 1787—the age, humanity and religion inclined rather 
to the first; but the South asked for the last, and Con- 
gress gave it them. We hold that the advocates of eman- 
cipation pursue a course more favourable to the perpetuity 
and strength of the Union, than the slaveholders of the 
South ;—and that it would be more reasonable to regard 
the last as enemies of the Union than the first. We be- 
lieve in the constitutional character of a steady opposition 
to all that tends to extend or perpetuate slavery, when 
that opposition is conducted by political action, justifiable 
on other public questions. 

The fundamental principle on which the Government of 
the United States rests for existence, according to the great 
Declaration, is expressed in these words, “ We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to secure those rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just power from the consent of the governed. That when 
any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organising its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” * On that foundation the American govern- 
ment rests, and in accordance with these principles its 
Constitution was framed. And we hold it, therefore, not 


* Facsimile of “‘ the Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen United States 
of America,’’ in Congress, July 4, 1776. 
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only allowable to, but the bounden duty of, every citizen 
under its shadow, when aroused to the consciousness of 
the condition in which three millions of beings “ created 
equal,” with an “ inalienable right to life, liberty, and 
happiness,” are existing, to urge by every means of political 
action in his power, the repeal of old laws, and the pre- 
vention of new laws, which overthrow the ground on 
which his own right to his own government depends. 
And when Mr. Webster declares that to resist any law of 
Congress and to pledge life and fortune and sacred ho- 
nour to that resistance, is “ treason, treason and nothing 
else,” * he seems to overlook that that was the language 
in which the fathers of the independence of the United 
States pledged themselves to their treason against George 
III., and the British Parliament, and justified their obe- 
dience to earlier obligations, and more sacred duties. In 
the next place the Constitution does not regard its own 
provisions to be infallible or immutable. It distinctly 
provides for the occasion when the people shall become 
dissatisfied with any feature in its arrangements, and shall 
agitate for, and accomplish, a change. In order that such 
a change may not be rash or ill-considered, it requires 
the consent of two-thirds of both houses, and three-fourths 
of the state-legislatures or conventions of the people. It 
is the rankest toryism—and toryism in America, scarcely 
seventy years old, is a peculiar absurdity—to speak of 
any right divine to govern, wrong, ineffaceably communi- 
cated to the United States’ Constitution. And yet because 
in that Constitution there is a recognition of slavery, and 
of the right of one state to claim from another its fugi- 
tive slaves, Mr. Webster speaks of such a recognition 
as of a fixed and inviolable law, of which it is profane and 
unpatriotic to moot the abolition! It is impossible, accord- 
ing to the invariable conditions of human progress, to re- 
move any great settled evil in a government or a nation, 
without the question of its removal being freely discussed 
in the nation itself, and in the Legislative assemblies of 
the nation: and without, too, some degree of personal re- 
sistance of the wrong on the part of individuals. It is 
according to all human analogy that exactly the things 


* Speech at Syracuse, May 26, 1851. 
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that are going on in the states in reference to slavery, 
and the enactments connected with it, should go on in 
the case of this as of every other great evil, on which 
the national mind has become aroused—namely, that some 
people should write, and others speak, and others try to 
legislate, aud others personally act, against it. It was 
so with a previous generation of Americans in the case 
of the oppression of themselves by England, and is so 
now in reference to the oppression of the Slaves by Ame- 
rica. As tothe remark, “that the North must abstain 
from any interference with the peculiar institutions of the 
South,” Mr. Webster says,* “ Why every sensible man 
of the North thinks exactly so. I know that the sensible 
men of the North are of opinion that the institution of 
slavery, as it exists in the states, was intended originally 
to be, has ever been, and now justly is, entirely out of the 
scope and reach of the legislation of this government.” 
Here are laws of Medes and Persians with a vengeance ! 
“ Out of the scope and reach of legislation!” This is 
decided indeed; a pretext of immutability and inviolabi- 
lity that has always been put in the way of every change 
that has been made in human governments, and which, 
had it been attended to, would have prevented all such 
changes. But in the third place, are there not other 
things which have been quite as much out of “ the scope 
and reach of legislation,” as provided for in the American 
Constitution, which have nevertheless been done by the 
government, and having been done, form precedents for 
other changes, also unprovided for in the Constitution ? 
Was it not, according to many, unconstitutional to found 
the United States’ Bank? Was it not, according to 
many, unconstitutional to lay a tariff on imported goods, 
with a view to the protection of domestic industry, and 
the payment of public debts ?—and did not South Caro- 
lina, who no doubt is astonished at any one having the 
audacity to resist the Fugitive Slave Law, choose to inter- 
pret what ought to be law for herself, and decide on nul- 
lification? Was it constitutional to purchase Louisiana 
from France, and Florida from Spain? Was it constitu- 
tional to annex a foreign power like Texas to the Union ? 


* Speech before the Senate, July 17, 1850. 
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In 1842 Congress reduced the number of its own mem- 
bers ;—and in a series of years raised the proportion of 
population to each member from 30,000, the original pro- 
portion of the Convention, to 70,000. These, if not uncon- 
stitutional, were very strong and decided steps. We do 
not see how a government rising out of such a commence- 
ment, founded on such principles, and making such fre- 
quent and decided changes in its laws and conditions in 
so many directions, is in a position, on abstract grounds 
at least, to be so singularly prudish in touching any of its 
existing regulations regarding slavery. But state-lawyers 
rarely see anything higher than existing law. ‘To alter, 
with them, is nearly impossible. George III. could not 
do justice to his Roman Catholic subjects, because he had 
taken an oath to preserve the constitution in Church and 
State. Mr. Webster says that he and his brother senators 
are bound (for ever, as far as we see) to maintain slavery, 
because a provision for doing so is part of the Constitu- 
tion, and they have taken an oath to observe the Consti- 
tution. Does not that oath bind them also to the per- 
formance of justice, and the securing of their rights to all 
classes of men, and does it not allow them to contemplate 
the time when state after state, and senator after senator, 
and representative after representative, may rank them- 
selves in opposition to some particular clause of the Con- 
stitution, till the requisite proportion of votes are on one 
side, and the government be then compelled, and by its 
oath, to alter that law? and is the process of earnest re- 
monstrance, and political opposition to an existing law, 
(which form the means of procuring its change,) to be 
stigmatized in the meantime as a violation of the Consti- 
tution and the oath ? 

In the fourth place, it is asserted by Mr. Webster that 
the Convention who drew up the Constitution contem- 
plated the utter cessation of slavery in the states, and 
took their measures with that view. It was thought that 
slavery would cease, if the African supply were cut off, 
by the growth of the white population, and they there- 
fore provided for the abolition of that supply, after twenty 
years. Congress at the same time provided against its 
possible extension into new territory by prohibiting it in 
that under their own jurisdiction, north-west of Ohio. All 
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were unanimous in their dislike of slavery, and their desire 
that it had not been introduced, while they felt that as it 
was established, they must preserve it for the present 
(about this there was no doubt), providing for, as they 
thought, however, its ultimate extinction. Mr. Maddison 
opposed, even in "the arrangements that were made for 
its temporary continuance, the introduction of the words 
“slave” and “slavery,” on the very ground that he did 
not wish to see it recognised by the Constitution of the 
states that there could be property in man.* “The emi- 
nent men,” says Mr. Webster, “ the most eminent men, 
and ne: ly all the conspicuous politicians of the South, he Id 
the same sentiments, (that is) “that slavery was an evil, 
a blight, a blast, a mildew, a scourge, a curse.” “ And 
they ascribed its existence here, not without truth, and not 
without some acerbity of temper and force of language, to 
the injurious policy of the mother-country, who, to favour 
the navigator, had entailed these evils on the colonies.” 
“There are no terms,’ Mr. Webster continues, “ of re- 
probation of slavery so vehement in the North of that 
day as in the South. The North was not so much excited 
against it as the South, and the reason is, I suppose, 
because there was much less at the North, and the peo- 
ple did not see, or think they saw, the evils so promi- 
nently as they were seen or thought to be seen at the 
South.”+ Then efforts to procure the extinction of 
slavery, and resistance to enactments of new and more strin- 
gent details for its preservation and extension, would not 
appear to be, from these acknowledgments, (which are 
founded on historic: il reality,) so alien to the Constitution, 
either in letter or spirit, or so inconsistent with senatorial 
oaths. 

In the fifth place, there is no other mode of carrying 
out the spirit and purpose of the founders of the American 
Republic, who uever contemplated, as their successors 
seem to do, the permanent continuance of the gross ano- 
maly of a nation, founding its existence on the highest 
principles of liberty, and holding a large proportion of its 


* See all these positions fully asserted by Mr. Webster, in the revised re- 
port of his speech of March 7, 1850, in the Senate. 

+ S;eech in the Senate on March 7, 1850. 
Curistran Teacuer.—No. 54. 2K 
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inhabitants in despotic slavery—except such efforts as are 
being made by the various opponents of slavery. It is 
high time that the non-slaveholding population should 
take the matter now into their own hands. Instead of 
being quiet too short a time, they have been quiet too long 
atime. People have rarely the courage and determina- 
tion to lop off their own offending members—it must be 
done for them. It is the fashion among the pretended 
friends of the slave, to say that the attempts to secure 
abolition have done the cause much harm—that had the 
slaveholders been left to themselves, they would have done 
something. Left to themselves! Why, were not they left 
to themselves for half a century, after they had expressed 
their dislike of the institution, and after the founders of 
the Republic had provided, as they supposed, for its gra- 
dual extinction ? and what did they do but multiply, extend 
and rivet its fetters in every direction ?— Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Florida, Texas, all admitted on the frame- 
work of slaveholding states ; and the greater part of them 
fixed as slave-territory,as Mr. Webster avows, “ by irre- 
pealable law.” Slave-breeding, and an internal traffic, 
commenced, to render the system self-supplying and immor- 
tal! Laws of the severest character passed in the several 
states to prevent the slave ever becoming prepared for 
freedom, by the possession of knowledge. Such was the 
Southern desire to diminish slavery when left to itself! 
Surely it is time to let the effort pass into some other 
hands. In 1793, an Act was passed for carrying out the 
Fugitive-Slave clause of the Constitution. Its execution 
was pretty much left in the hands of the State tribunals, 
magistracy and judiciary. And because Massachusetts, 
Ohio and other States, desirous of bearing their testimony 
against the strengthened continuance of slavery, desirous 
of carrying out the spirit and design of the constitution of 
their country, and disliking the employment of slave- 
catching for the other states, took the initiative of Con- 
gress, and, after a lapse of fifty years, enacted laws making 
it penal to execute this Act of Congress in the borders of 
their own states, Congress comes down upon them in 
1850, with a law of unparalleled enormity, injustice and 
stringency, investing self with the power of restoring 
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these fugitives, and compelling the States to grant their 
aid.* If there ever was a proceeding worthy of a despotic 


* As this Act, though extensively commented upon, has been rarely seen 
in this country, we subjoin a copy of it in full, confining our own remarks to 
the use of some i¢alics—apart from the heading of the clauses in the Act itself. 


A Bill to amend the Act entitled, “An Act respecting Fugitives from 
Justice, and persons escaping from the service of their masters.’’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the persons who have been, or may 
hereafter be appointed Commissioners, in virtue of any act of Congress, by 
the Circuit Courts of the United States, and who, in consequence of such 
appointments, are authorized to exercise the powers that any Justice of the 
Peace or other Magistrate of any of the United States may exercise in respect 
to offenders for any crime or offence against the United States, by arresting, 
imprisoning, or bailing the same under and by virtue of the thirty-third 
section of the Act of the twenty-fourth of September, seventeen hundred 
and eighty-nine, entitled ‘An Act to establish the Judicial Courts of the 
United States,” shall be, and are hereby authorized and required to exercise 
and discharge all the powers and duties conferred by this Act. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Superior Court of each or- 
ganized territory of the United States shall have the same power to appoint 
Commissioners to take acknowledgments of bail and affidavit, and to take depo- 
sitions of witnesses in civil causes, which is now possessed by, the Circuit 
Courts of the United States; and all Commissioners who shall hereafter be 
appointed for such purposes by the Superior Court of any organized Territory 
of the United States shall possess all the powers and exercise all the duties 
conferred by law upon the Commissioners appointed by the Circuit Courts 
of the United States for similar purposes, and shall moreover exercise and 
discharge all the powers and duties conferred by this Act. 

Sect. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Circuit Courts of the United 
States, and the Superior Courts of each organized Territory of the United 
States, shall from time to time enlarge the number of Commissioners, with a 
view to afford reasonable facilities to reclaim Fugitives from labour, and to the 
prompt discharge of the dulies imposed by this Act. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Commissioners abovenamed 
shall have concurrent jurisdiction with the Judges of the Circuit and District 
Courts of the United States, in their respective Circuits and Districts within 
he several States, and the Judges of the Superior Courts of the Territories 
severally and collectively, in term time and vacation; and shall grant certifi- 
cates to such claimants, upon satisfactory proof being made, with authority 
to take and remove such Fugitives from service or labour, under the restric- 
tions herein contained, to the State or Territory from which such persons may 
have escaped or fled. 

Sect. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of all Marshals 
and Deputy Marshals to obey and execute all warrants and precepts issued 
under the provisions of this Act, when to them directed, and should any 
Marshal or Deputy Marshal refuse to receive such warrant or other process, 
when tendered, or to use all proper means diligently to execute the same, he 
shall, on conviction thereof, be fined in the sum of one thousand dollars to 
the use of such claimant, on the motion of such claimant, by the Circuit or 
District Court for the District of such Marshal; and after arrest of such 
Fugitive by the Marshal or his Deputy, or whilst at any time in his custody, 
under the provisions of this Act, should such Fugitive escape, whether with 
or without the assent of such Marshal or his Deputy, such Marshal shall be 
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government, and if ever a government deserved to have 
the reward of an unanimous resistance to its measures, the 


liable, on his official bond, to be prosecuted, for the benefit of such claimant, 
for the full value of the service or labour of said Fugitive, in the State, Terri- 
tory, or District whence he escaped ; and the better to enable the said Com- 
missioners, when thus appointed, to execute their duties faithfully and 
efficiently, in conformity to the requirements of the Constitution of the 
United States and this Act, they are hereby authorized and empowered, 
within their Counties respectively, to appoint in writing under their hands, 
any one or more suitable persons, from time to time, to execute all such 
warrants and other process as may be issued by them in the lawful perform- 
ance of their respective duties; with an authority to such Commissioners, 
or the persons to be appointed by them, to execute process as aforesaid, to 
summon and call to their aid the bystanders or posse comitatus of the proper 
County, when necessary to ensure a faithful observetce of the clause of the 
Constitution referred to, in conformity with the provisions of this Act; and 
all good citizens are hereby commanded to aid and assist in the prompt and 
efficient execution of this Law, whenever their services may be required, as 
aforesaid, for that purpose; and said warrants shall run and be executed by 
said officers anywhere in the State within which they were issued. 

Sect. 6. And be it further enacted, That when a person held to service or 
labour in any State or Territory of the United States, has heretofore, or shall 
hereafter escape into another State or Territory of the United States, the 
person or persons to whom such service or labour may be due, or his, her, or 
their Agent or Attorney, duly authorised by power of attorney, in writing, 
acknowledged and certified under the seal of some legal office or court of the 
State or Territory in which the same may be executed, may pursue and re- 
claim such Fugitive person, either by procuring a warrant from some one of 
the Courts, Judges, or Commissioners aforesaid, of the proper Circuit, Dis- 
trict, or County, for the apprehension of such Fugitive from service or labour, 
or by seizing and arresting such Fugitive where the same can be done with- 
out process; and by taking or causing such persons to be taken forthwith 
before such Court, Judge, or Commissioner, whose duty it shall be to hear 
and determine the case of such claimant in a summary manner; and upon 
satisfactory proof being made by deposition or affidavit, in writing, to be taken 
and certified by such Court, Judge, or Commissioner, or by other satisfactory 
testimony, duly taken and certified by some Court, Magistrate, Justice of the 
Peace, or other legal officer authorised to administer an oath and take depo- 
sitions under the laws of the State or Territory from which such person owing 
service or labour may have escaped, with a certificate of such Magistrate or 
other authority, as aforesaid, with the seal of the proper Court or officer thereto 
attached, which seal shall be sufficient to establish the competency of the proof, 
and with proof also by affidavit, of the identity of the person whose service 
or labour is claimed to be due as aforesaid, that the person so arrested does 
in fact owe service or labour to the person or persons claiming him or 
her, in the State or Territory from which such Fugitive may have escaped as 
aforesaid, and that said person escaped, to make out and deliver to such 
claimant. his or her Agent or Attorney, a certificate setting forth the sub- 
stantial facts as to the service or labour due from such Fugitive to the claim- 
ant, and of his or her escape from the State or Territory in which such ser- 
vice or labour was due, to the State or Territory in which he or she was 
arrested, with authority to such claimant, or his or her Agent or Attorney, 
to use such reasonable force and restraint as may be necessary, under the 
circumstances of the ease, to take and remove such Fugitive person back to 
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passing of this law, and the present government of the 
states, are that proceeding and that government. This is 


the State or Territory from whence he or she may have escaped as aforesaid. 
In no trial or hearing under this Act shall the testimony of such alleged Fugi- 
tive be admitted in evidence ; and the certificates in this and the first section men- 
tioned shall be conclusive of the right of the person or persons in whose favour 
granted, to remove such Fugitive to the State or Territory from which he escaped, 
and shall prevent all molestation of said person or persons by any process issued 
by any Court, Judge, Magistrate, or other person whomsoever. 

Sect. 7. And be it further enacted, That any person who shall knowingly 
and willingly obstruct, hinder, or prevent such claimant, his Agent or Attor- 
ney, or any person or persons lawfully assisting him, her, or them, from 
arresting such a Fugitive from service or labour, either with or without pro- 
cess as aforesaid; or shall rescue, or attempt to rescue, such Fugitive from 
service or labour, or from the custody of such claimant, his or her Agent or 
Attorney, or other person or persons lawfully assisting as aforesaid, when so 
arrested, pursuant to the authority herein given and declared; or shall aid, 
abet, or assist such person, so owing service or labour as aforesaid, directly or 
indirectly, to escape from such claimant, his Agent or Attorney, or other 
person or persons legally authorised as aforesaid; or shall harbour or conceal 
such Fugitive, so as to prevent the discovery and arrest of such person, after 
notice or knowledge of the fact that such person was a Fugitive from service 
or labour as aforesaid, shall, for either of said offences, be subject to a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, and imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
by indictment and conviction before the District Court of the United States 
for the District in which such offence may have been committed, or before 
the proper Court of criminal jurisdiction, if committed within any one of the 
organised Territories of the United States ; and shall moreover forfeit and pay, 
by way of civil damages to the party injured by such illegal conduct, the sum 
of one thousand dollars for each Fugitive so lost as aforesaid, to be recovered by 
action of debt in any of the District or Territorial Courts aforesaid, within 
whose jurisdiction the said offence may have been committed. 

Sect. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Marshals, their Deputies, and 
the Clerks of the said Districts and Territorial Courts, shall be paid for their 
services the like fees as may be allowed to them for similar services in other 
cases; and where such services are rendered exclusively in the arrest, cus- 
tody, and delivery of the Fugitive to the claimant, his or her Agent or Attor- 
ney, or where such supposed Fugitive may be discharged out of custody from 
the want of sufficient proof as aforesaid, then such fees are to be paid iu the 
whole by such complainant, his Agent or Attorney; and in all cases where 
the proceedings are before a Commissioner, he shall be entitled to a fee of 
ten dollars in full for his services in each case, upon the delivery of the said 
certificate to the claimant, his or her Agent or Attorney; or a fee of five 
dollars in cases where proof shall not, in the opinion of such Commissioner, 
warrant such certificate and delivery, inclusive of all services incident to such 
arrest and examination, to be paid, in either case, by the claimant, his or her 
Agent or Attorney. The person or persons authorised to execute the pro- 
cess to be issued by such Commissioners for the arrest and detention of 
Fugitives from service or labour as aforesaid, shall also be entitled to a fee of 
five dollars each for each person he or they may arrest and take before any 
such Commissioner as aforesaid, at the instance and request of such claimant, 
with such other fees as may be deemed reasonable by such Commissioner for 
such other additional services as may be necessarily performed by him or 
them: such as attending to the examination, keeping the Fugitive in custody, 
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the crowning act of self-progress towards the cure of that 
gigantic evil! New states, added to the Union, whose 
framework is slaveholding! Breeding of slaves, and 
internal traffic in them! Laws for their stricter prohibi- 
tion from the light of knowledge, and the exercise of per- 
sonal responsibility and freedom ! and finally, a clause in- 
troduced in the Constitution for the temporary arrangement 


and providing him with food and lodgings during his detention, and until the 
final determination of such Commissioner; and in general for performing 
such other duties as may be required by such claimant, his or her Attorney 
or Agent or Commissioner in the premises; such fees to be made up in con- 
formity with the fees usually charged by the officers of the Courts of Justice 
within the proper District or County, as near as may be practicable, and paid 
by such claimants, their Agents or Attorneys, whether such supposed Fugitive 
from service or labour be ordered to be delivered to such claimants by the final 
determination of such Commissioners or not. 

Sect. 9. And be it further enacted, That upon affidavit made by the claimant 
of such Fugitive, his Agent or Attorney, after such certificate has been issued, 
that he has reason to apprehend that such Fugitive will be rescued by force 
from his or their possession before he can be taken beyond the limits of the 
State in which the arrest is made, it shal] be the duty of the officer making 
the arrest to retain such Fugitive in his ‘custody, and to remove him to the 
State whence he fled, and there to deliver him to the said claimant, his Agent 
or Attorney. And to this end the officer aforesaid is hereby authorised and 
required to employ so many persons as he may deem necessary, to overcome 
such force, and to retain them in his service so long as circumstances may re- 
quire ; the said officer and his assistants, while so employed, to receive the 
same compensation, and to be allowed the same expenses as are now allowed 
by law for the transportation of criminals, to be certified by the Judge of the 
District within which the arrest is made, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Sect. 10. And be it further enacted, That when any person held to service or 
labour in any State or Territory, or in the District of Columbia, shall escape 
therefrom, the party to whom such service or labour shall be due, his heirs, or 
their Agent or Attorney, may apply to any Court of record therein, or Judge 
thereof in vacation, and make such satisfactory proof to such Court or Judge 
thereof in vacation, of the escape aforesaid, and that the person escaping owed 
service or labour to such party. Whereupon the Court shall cause a record 
to be made of the matters so proved, and also a general description of the 
person so escaping, with such convenient certainty as may be; and a tran- 
script of such record, authenticated by the attestation of the Clerk, and of the 
seal of the said Court being produced in any other State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict in which the person so escaping may be found, and being exhibited to 
any Judge, Commissioner, or other officer authorised by the law of the United 
States to cause persons escaping from service or labour to be delivered up, 
shall be held and taken to be full and conclusive evidence of the fact of escape, and 
that the service or labour of the person escaping is due to the party in such record 
mentioned. And upon the production by the said party of other and further 
evidence, if necessary, either oral or by affidavit, in addition to what is con- 
tained in said record of the identity of the person escaping, he or she shall be 
delivered up to the claimant. And said Court, Commissioner, Judge, or other 
person authorised by this Act to grant certificates to claimants of Fugitives, 
shall upon the production of the record and other evidences aforesaid, grant 
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of an existing evil, which the founders of that Constitution 
designed to cease, made the pretext for an Act after the 
lapse of more than sixty years, rendering the freedom of the 
free black precarious, and making the whole Union aiders 
and abetters of the “ peculiar institutions” of the South.* 
Surely, if the Southern States have a right to pass laws, 
without the sanction of the Union, for treating of their 
slaves, the Northern States have at least a right to say, 
without the sanction of the Union, “keep them, then, for 
yourselves.” The great minds of America should be above 
technical difficulties in the way of great public and na- 
tional duties. The splendid abilities of Daniel Webster 
should be employed in showing the people how they may 
get rid of the evil, which is at this moment at once their 
greatest danger and dishonour, and he should emulate 
Washington, framing a state of things in accordance with 
right and light, and notsome technical lawyer of George III.’s 
government, showing how the colonies were bound, by 
their duty to the English constitution, to bear the wrongs 
inflicted on them, and aid in theirinfliction. The scholars 
should tell the people that the safest thing for a nation 
has always been to do justly, and its greatest danger to 
continue within its own bosom, three millions of wronged 
to such claimant a certificate of his right to take any such person, identified 
and proved to be owing service or labour as aforesaid, which certificate shall 
authorise such claimant to seize, or arrest, and transport such person to the 
State or Territory from which he escaped: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed as requiring lhe production of a transcript of such 
record as evidence as af resaid, but in its absence, the claim shall be heard and 
determined upon other satisfactory proofs competent in law. 
Approved, September 18, 1850. 
MILLARD FILLMORE. 


* Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the absolutely retrograde course 
of American legislation on this subject, than the remarks of Mr. Webster on 
the former Fugitive Act, and the exaggerated impressions which prevailed of 
its effects :—‘* The first of these misapprelhensions,’’ he says, ‘ 
gerated sense of the actual evil of the reclamation of fugitive slaves, felt by 
Mass chusetts, and the other states. What pr duced that? The cases do 
not exist. There has not been a case within the knowledge of this genera- 


tion, in which a man has been taken from Massachusetts into slavery by pro- 


is an exag- 


cess of law—not one.’’—‘*‘ What [ mean to say is, that there bas been no man, 
under the constitution and laws of the country, sent back from Massachusetts 
into slavery, in this generation.’-—Speech in the Senate on the Compromise 
Bill, July 17th, 1850. But can this be said now, and under the new and more 
stringent Act? and if it has been followed by many of those cases, of which 
Mr. W. declared there had not under the old Act been one, has the opposition 
to it, both in its progress and on its passing, been without cause ? 
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human beings held in slavery, and three millions more in 
liberty, and ready to sympathize with them and act for 
them. Where would England have been in 1848, if the 
cries of her Anti-corn-law men, her Parliamentary-reform 
men, her Protestant Dissenters and her Roman Catholic 
subjects, had been still entering the chambers of her go- 
vernment unlistened to? It was by getting these various 
wrongs out of the way, and turning them all into rights, 
that she stood her ground among the convulsed nations 
of Europe. And America, instead of vainly telling the 
Abolitionists to cease their turmoil (which they will never 
do) and to reverence the law (which as long as it is wrong 
and bad, they never can), had better apply herself to les- 
sen, not to intensify and embitter, her peculiar evil. The 
clergy should tell the people that it is a fixed law of God, 
that the night, when once perceived, shall triumph over the 
wrong, and that it is the duty of citizens to bring their 
laws and institutions into harmony with that right, or 
they will perish. There does not exist on the face of the 
earth, a nation more able and more free to take up and 
forward the right in every direction, if they will only refuse 
to be slaves to their own slavery, and to bind down the 
freedom of their own hearts and consciences with the same 
fetters which bind the bodies of their captives. We should 
believe that such considerations would in time have their 
weight with the leading minds in America, were it not, that 
there is an unexpressed difficulty, which, so lung as it 
exists, will ever prevent them from doing anything in 
active help towards freeing this wretched population. They 
hate this slavery with a perfect hatred, or rather with a 
perfect vexation and disgust. This is manifest in Mr. 
Webster, this is manifest in Dr. Dewey. But in what 
spirit do they hate it? They wish the whole black race 
were at the bottom of the sea—or far into the Sahara. 
They think them abad breed. They look at them as some- 
thing worse than the scum of Ireland and Europe, which 
year “by year is dashed upon their shores, to deteriorate 
their own native population, as fast as, or faster than, they 
can introduce it to comfort and education. They do not 
hate slavery so much as the slaves themselves. They wish 
they had never had them: they do not want to see them 
multiplied: they do not like to see new slave-states intro- 
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duced into the Union: they do not want to see the exten- 
sion of the system: they would willingly see its annihila- 
tion : they would send tliem across the Rocky Mountains : 
they would send them back to Africa: they would give 
two hundred million dollars to be rid of them: * but they 
will not free them. They believe, what it is not now 
thought prudent to say, that they are an inferior stock, 
who may do very well among themselves and by them- 
selves, but who must be in subjection, if they live among 
whites. They deliberately believe them to be better and 
happier under a mild slavery than in the possession of 
actual freedom. They do not believe them equal to self- 
control or self-improvement : they believe that they would 
be every way worse in freedom than in slavery. This, we 
think, must be Mr. Webster’s feeling—we are pretty sure 
it is that of Dr. Dewey and of others. Would that these 
gentlemen would reflect whence this incompetence to 
manage for and improve themselves arises; and why, as 
long as slavery exists, this must always be true of slaves. 
Aristotle said, long ago, “ aslave can have no virtue.” Lon- 
ginus said, that “slavery is the prison of the soul, and a 
public dungeon.” Brutus thought it “ non modo bello, sed 
morte repellendum.” Sir Walter Raleigh considered it a 
condition “ as much below that of brutes, as to act against 
reason is worse than to act without it.” We doubt not that 
these blacks, turned into liberty without the capital of any 
virtue, to protect and guard them, may suffer loss or bank- 
ruptcy. Perhaps then they would “ die out,” as Dr. Dewey, 
by some inscrutable process, seems to hope that the system 
will. As we have no faith whatever in the natural death of 
evil, but believe that it never dies, except when good is the 
executioner—we would earnestly commend to the great and 
good minds of these vast states to beware how they “ trea- 
sure up for themselves wrath against the day of wrath,” 
but on the contrary apply themselves to putting their house 
in order and in strength, that it may stand before the rain 
and the flood—and if they have, by our own wretched 
example, been two hundred years bringing up slaves in the 
vices of slavery, let them apply themselves, also by our 
example, to bring up the same race as freemen in the vir- 
tues of liberty. 


* Offer of Mr. Webster to give Virginia back the value of her ceded ter- 
ritory. 
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Art. IV.—RELIGION AND GEOLOGY, 


The Religion of Geology and its connected Sciences. By 
Epwarp Hircucock, D.D., LL.D., President of Am- 
herst College, and Professor of Natural Theology and 
Geology. 8vo. Boston (N.E.) 1851. 


Ir is remarkable that while philosophers of a certain school 
depreciate the argument derived from the evidences of de- 
sign in creation for the Being of God, no class of works is 
more eagerly read by the cultivated part of the religious 
world, than those in which this argument is varied and 
extended with every enlargement of the natural sciences. 
Small metaphysicians sneer at Paley’s watch, and men of 
more profound research declare that when passed through 
the alembic of their analysis, the argument a posteriori 
leaves no residuum of logical proof. And yet, from the 
dialogue of Socrates with Aristodemus the Little, down to 
the Bridgewater Treatises, in which the whole compass of 
human knowledge respecting the exterior world is brought 
to bear on this argument, it has been the mainstay of 
theism, so far as belief in it has been the result of reason- 
ing. Of those who have cast it aside, some leave us to 
atheism or pantheism, while others offer us in its stead, 
reasoning of so very subtle a texture, that it collapses into 
nothing when the practical understanding attempts to 
grasp it. 

We believe that it will always be so. No doubt, one 
who builds his faith in the existence of an Intelligent 
Cause upon the argument derived from the marks of de- 
sign in creation, is liable to be asked, ‘ If creation require 
for its production a Being of infinite power and wisdom, 
how can you avoid the conclusion, that the Creator himself 
requires a cause, and so on, till you find that you are 
vainly pursuing the idea of a First Cause, through an end- 
less secondary succession?” Plausible, however, as this 
may seem, we believe that it has the slightest possible 
effect in disturbing the mind’s repose in that conviction of 
a personal Deity, which it derives from the marks of adap- 
tation in the different parts of nature and the wisdom of 
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its general laws. If we are told that an organized world 
rose out of Chaos, the impulse is irresistible to ask, “ And 
Chaos whence?” But this impulse is exhausted, and the 
desire to pursue the chain of causation is satisfied, when 
we have arrived at the conception of power united with 
spiritual intelligence. It may be that this only proves 
how prone we are to assimilate the unknown to the known, 
and that we associate power with mind, because we are 
conscious of their union in ourselves. At all events this 
propensity is no idiosynerasy of the philosophical theist. 
The whole history of religious belief, from the rudest fetisch 
worship to the most refined theism, is nothing else than 
the association of nature and events with some intelligent 
cause. The idolater does not believe that the stocks and 
stones which he worships are true causes of the phzno- 
mena he beholds, confused as his mind may be between 
the symbol and that which it symbolizes. We may there- 
fore call it an universal and ultimate fact —a law—in human 
nature, that it seeks to connect material phenomena with 
will and intelligence residing in some unseen cause, and 
that having established such a connection it rests satisfied 
in “ full assurance of faith.’ The more extended culture 
of the mind and moral faculties spiritualizes and purifies 
the conception of this unseen intelligence, but the process 
by which the human mind arrives at the conviction of its 
existence is always the same. We have little fear there- 
fore that this faith will be disturbed by attempts to prove 
that the process is not logically unassailable; and just as 
little confidence in the efficacy of the attempts that are 
made to supply its place, by arguments drawn from the 
obscurest depths of human consciousness. 

Paley (whom we shall be old-fashioned enough to quote 
as a master in the school of Natural Theology) justly ob- 
serves that the argument from design and adaptation to 
the existence of an intelligent First Cause is cumulative, 
and is perfect in every single instance in which such de- 
sign and adaptation is clearly made out. Nevertheless 
we are influenced by number as well as weight of testi- 
monies, and are glad to receive additional illustrations 
from every new branch of physical science. Geology is 
one of the youngest—or if not the latest born, is the last 
that has come to years of discretion and made good her 
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claim to be considered as a science, by abandoning thie 
vague theories to which she had been addicted, and sub- 
mitting to the laws of inductive reasoning. Her contri- 
butions have been chiefly remarkable for the vast extent 
of time to which the argument of design and relation has 
been carried by the discovery of conditions of our globe, 
most remote from the present in the form and arrange- 
ment of the surface, the distribution of land and water, 
the temperature of the air, and the productions of the 
animal and vegetable world; and yet exhibiting as perfect 
a harmony and adaptation, as we trace in the works of 
nature at the present day. In one point only geological 
discovery has presented the theist with an absolute nov elty, 
not bearing upon the validity of his reasoning, but very 
closely connected with its practical influence. ‘The present 
system of nature had previously appeared permanent and 
unchangeable ; it had been pronounced by Dr. Hutton to 
exhibit « no vestige of a beginning, no prospect of an end,” 
and in the contemplation of such an unbroken series the 
mind is prone to rest entirely in second causes, and put 
law in the place of God. But Geology has shown that all 
things have not “continued as they were from the begin- 
ning of the Creation ;” and by disclosing to us the com- 
mencement of various races of living things, the successors 
of others which had become or were becoming extinct, has 
brought forward the Creator again and again in immediate 
acts of power, varying his operations and suspending his 
own laws. The attempt which has been made to set aside 
this inference in favour of the immediate intervention of 
the Deity, by representing all these progressive creations 
as only developments, themselves produced by an inherent 
law, is now universally recognized as a failure. There is 
no analogy between the development which every living 
creature undergoes in passing from the rudimentary to the 
perfect state of its own being, and the transmutation of 
genera and species, the change of a reptile into a mam- 
mifer or an ape into a man. 

The fate of Geology, however, has been singular. When 
the cultivator of any other branch of science has brought 
a contribution to be laid on the altar of religion, he has 
been welcomed with gratitude. But when the geologist 
approaches with the same pious purpose, he is stopped and 
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searched on the threshold, by those who claim the exclu- 
sive guardianship of the shrine, lest he should have con- 
cealed about him some combustibles for the conflagration 
of the temple, or a stiletto for the murder of the priest. 
If allowed to pass, it is only after the most solemn pro- 
testations that he harbours no such destructive purposes. 
And the geologists themselves, instead of insisting upon 
their equal right with all other scientific inquirers to pur- 
sue their own investigations in their own way, and declare 
their result, without control, have humbly deprecated the 
suspicions of their critics, and admitted dogmatic theology 
into questions wholly beyond its sphere. Things are some- 
what better now, but we remember when no Session of 
the British Association could be opened, without the Pre- 
sident’s uttering some common places on the harmony 
between religion and science, and appealing to the can- 
dour of his audience not to impute to the Association any 
designs hostile to religion. Every one knew what was 
meant; it was not from Astronomy or Chemistry, or Sta- 
tistics, that the danger was apprehended ; the geologists 
were the suspected men, and much shifty and ambiguous 
phrase they were compelled to use, when their results 
seemed to clash with established theological dogmas. Sir 
Charles Lyell has always been honourably distinguished 
among them, by the freedom and independence with which 
he has pursued and promulgated his researches, though 
more obnoxious to the suspicions of orthodoxy than any 
of his colleagues. Allowance is to be made for those who 
were hampered by professional restraints; but some who were 
exempt from these have shown a great deficiency in moral 
courage. 

The first stumbling-block to the theological geologist 
lies at the very threshhold of the Bible. When a plain 
man reads the narrative of the Creation in Genesis, he 
would never doubt that the writer meant to include the 
whole of the Creator’s work within the space of six days. 
It begins with declaring that “in the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth,” and ends with remark- 
ing, “‘ thus the heavens and the earth were finished and all 
the host of them; and God blessed and sanctified the 
seventh day, because in it he had rested from all his work 
which he had created and made.” What can be clearer 
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than that the work described as finished at the end of the 
sixth day included the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, mentioned in the commencement of the first day’s 
history ? Equally clear is it, that by day is meant the 
space of time which is commonly known by that name ; 
for, as if to remove all doubt, the days are divided by an 
evening and a morning; and ‘the pause of the Creator at 
the end of the sixth is assigned as a reason for hallowing 
the seventh—a most inapt ‘inference if days meant inde- 
finite periods of millions of years. Nor had any one sus- 
pected that the words of the historian had any other than 
this obvious meaning till the discoveries of geology made 
it absolutely necessary to devise some new interpretation, 
or admit that the account in Genesis was a popular and, 
as regurded time, an erroneous representation. The evi- 
dence of these discoveries was resisted as long as possible, 
and geologists were reproached for presuming to place 
their own crude speculations in opposition to the word of 
God. At length the discrepancy became too certain to be 
any longer denied, and in parliamentary phrase three 
courses were open to those who were obliged to be both 
geologists and theologians: they might uphold the infal- 
libility of the written word and teach geology as an hypo- 
thesis ; or they might devise some new rendering or expo- 
sition of the Bible narrative, or they might admit the error 
of the narrator. The first course, Jesuitical though it seems, 
would have been far preferable to the second. Every one 
would have seen through the transparent disguise, and 
biblical criticism and scientific inquiry would have kept 
their respective provinces without encroachment on each 
other. The adoption of the third would have had the 
same advantage, and that of entire honesty besides, but it 
would have been fatal to the dogma of the plenary inspi- 
ration and infallible authority of every word and letter of 
the Bible, which Protestants have substituted for the in- 
fallibility of the church. The second course therefore was 
adopted, and commentators set themselves to devise, if 
possible, some rendering of the words of the historian 
which should reconcile them with geological facts. 

The consequence might have been foreseen. We im- 
pute no dishonesty of purpose to the learned and pious 
men who have engaged in this attempt. Even in the case 
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of Dr. Whewell, who professes it to be the duty of a com- 
menutator to interpret Scripture in uniformity with the 
discoveries of science, we would rather suppose some con- 
fusion of ideas or of phraseology, than a deliberate design 
to pervert Scripture from its obvious meaning, in order to 
hide its disagreement with the truths of science. But we 
know that when men resort to the Scripture, prepossessed 
with the conviction that a certain doctrine is to be found 
there, they seldom fail to find it. Had the narrative of 
the Creation truly said what it is now attempted to make 
it say, how has it happened that this meaning remained 
undiscovered by all the learning and acuteness of trans- 
lators and commentators till the moment when a theolo- 
gical necessity arose for its discovery? Such is the fact, 
if we except a controversy of long standing, whether the 
creation of matter out of nothing, mentioned in the first 
verse of Genesis, was not prior by a long time to the organ- 
ization of the world described in the subsequent narrative. 
Even this exception is only apparent; for this interpreta- 
tion arose not from anything in the narrative itself, but 
from an attempt to reconcile it with philosophy as philo- 
sophy was then understood. 

Dr. Hitchcock, the author of the work before us, an 
American geologist of reputation, clears the way for his 
attempt to reconcile religion and geology by producing 
some of these interpretations, and fortifies them with the 
names of “eminent divines,” Bishop Horsley, Bishop 
Gleig, Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. Harris, and one 
or two German critics, who however do not stand in the 
first rank, as Rosenmiiller and Dathe. They carry on 
their front the evidence of having originated in the manner 
which we have described—from a theological necessity. 
It has been said that in statistics you may prove anything 
by figures, and so in criticism, if, neglecting the scope and 
connection of a passage, you take each single word, you 
may, by means of etymology and texts parallel only in 
appearance, because scope and connection have been neg- 
lected, justify almost any translation you please. Thus 
because the Hebrew Vau connects events, one of which is 
subsequent to the other, it is said, we may translate the 
commencement of Genesis thus: ‘ In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth. <A/flerwards the earth 
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was desolate.” If to this facility of making guidlibet ex 
quolibet by translation be joined that of adding at plea- 
sure to the author’s meaning by paraphrase, there will be 
nothing which the commentator cannot accomplish. Wit- 
ness this paraphrase of in the beginning, approved by Dr. 
Pye Smith. “Says Dr. Bedford, We ought to understand 
Moses as saying, indefinitely far back and concealed from us 
in the mystery of eternal ages, prior to the first moment of 
mundane time, God created the heavens and the earth.” 
We cannot conceive anything more perilous to the autho- 
rity of Scripture than to place it upon such an issue as the 
fairness of these renderings; yet this Dr. Hitchcock does. 
No reasonable man he says can believe that all the changes 
which have taken place on, much more in, the earth can 
have been included in the six days of creation or within 
the last six thousand years. He “does not wonder that 
when the sceptic” (why this dyslogistic description of one 
who follows philosophical truth to its necessary conse- 
quence ?) “ stands upon the banks of Niagara River and sees 
how obviously the splendid cataract has worn out the deep 
gorge extending to Lake Ontario, he should feel that there 
is a standing proof that the common opinion as to the age 
of the world cannot be true, and hence be led to discard 
the Bible, if he supposes that to be a true interpretation.” 


* But the Niagara gorge is only one among a multitude of exam- 
ples of erosion that might be quoted ; and some of them far more 
striking to a geologist. On Oak Orchard Creek, and the Genesee 
River, between Rochester and Lake Ontario, are similar erosions, 
seven miles long. On the latter river, south of Rochester, we find 
a cut from Mount Morris to Portage, sometimes four hundred feet 
deep. On many of our south-western rivers we have what are called 
canons, or gorges, often two hundred and fifty feet deep, and several 
miles long. Near the source of Missouri River are what are called 
the Gates of the Rocky Mountains, where there is a gorge six miles 
long and twelve hundred feet deep. Similar cuts occur on the Co- 
lumbia River, hundreds of feet deep, through the hard trap rock, for 
hundreds of miles, between the American Falls and the Dalles. At 
St. Anthony’s Falls, on the Mississippi, that river has worn a pas- 
sage in, limestone seven miles long, which distance the cataract has 
receded. On the Potomac, ten miles west of Washington, the Great 
Falls have worn back a passage sixty to sixty-five feet deep, four 
miles, continuously—a greater work, considering the nature of the 
rock, than has been done by the Niagara. The passage for the 
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Hudson, through the highlands, is probably an example of river 
erosion; as is also that of the Connecticut at Brattleboro’ and Bel 
lows Falls. In these places it can be proved that the river was 
once at least seven hundred feet above its present bed. On the 
Deerfield River, a tributary of the Connecticut, we have a gulf called 
the Ghor, eight miles long and several hundred feet deep, cut cross- 
wise through the mica slate and gneiss by the stream.” 


We quote the evidence of so competent a geologist as 
Dr. Hitchcock the more willingly, because the greatest re- 
luctance has been shown in this country to admit the 
inferences of Sir C. Lyell from the recession of these 
Falls. But we wonder it should not have recurred to 
Dr. H., that even if he is allowed to interpolate mil- 
lions of years between the first and second verses of the 
continuous narrative of Genesis, the sceptic to whom 
he offers the alternative of discarding the Bible or adopt- 
ing this interpretation will not be cured of his disease. 
The changes in question must have taken place, not during 
chaos, but after the continent of North America assumed 
its present form, and the waters of Lake Ontario, precipi- 
tating themselves over their stony dam, began to wear it 
down ; that is after “ the dry land appeared and the waters 
were gathered together in the sea,” v. 9. We need, there- 
fore, a second interpolation of at least 20,000 years to 
reconcile the narrative with geological facts. Indeed if 
we follow the opinion of Cuvier, much quoted and relied 
upon, in his Theory of the Earth, all the great changes in 
the carth’s surface, erosions, formation of deltas, filling up 
of lakes by detritus, must have occurred subsequently to 
Noah’s Flood ; since he endeavoured to show that the time 
which these would occupy corresponded with the Biblical 
date of that event. Where then shall we find time for 
the erosion of Niagara? Dr. Hitchcock justly reproves the 
rashness of those who have said that the Geology is false 
because the Bible is true: but we think he is equally rash 
in saying that we must discard the Bible unless we adopt 
his interpretation of Genesis. To discard the doctrine of 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible, and to believe that 
the author of this narrative, having no such supernatural 
source of knowledge respecting the order of creation, re- 
lates it according to the belief of his age and country, is a 
very different thing from discarding its authority when 
Curistian Teacner.—No. 54 21 
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treating of historical times and subjects, of morals and 
religion. That the public mind in his country is not pre- 
pared, however, any more than in our own, for this simple 
and obvious view of the matter, we infer from the interest- 
ing papers of M. Agassiz in the Christian Examiner.* 
That distinguished philosopher has there called in question 
the common belief of the origination of the human race 
from a single pair, and maint ained the opinion, very general 
we imagine among physiologists, though perhaps never 
promulgated before in a theological public ation, that many 
varieties, and many pairs of each variety, of the human 
species, were placed on different parts of the earth by the 
Creator. Such an opinion, striking as it does at the very 
foundations of orthodox theology, was sure to excite a 
boundless clamour, which M. Agassiz vainly endeavoured 
to prevent, by alleging that his views were not at variance 
with the Mosaic history. His proof of this is as unsatis- 
factory as the interpretations of the history of the creation 
of the globe which we have mentioned, and it is obvious 
that he has been driven to make the attempt at reconciling 
his physiological conclusions with the language of Se rip- 
ture, by the supposed necessity of harmonising them in 
some way or other. The injury of such attempts accrues 
to religion more than to science. No philosopher will 
shut his eyes to scientific evidence; but the unsound 
exegesis to which the theologian has recourse in his en- 
deavours to make it tally with Scripture, exposes him to 
the suspicion of having no sound rule of interpretation, 
and makes the Bible seem a most obscure and uncertain 
book, instead of what it really is, one of the most simple, 
direct and honest in its historical style. 

Proceeding in his endeavours to harmonise Religion and 
Geology, Dr. Hitchcock arrives at another great stumbling- 
block—the history of the Deluge. His accurate know- 
ledge of the present state of geological science obliges him 
to abandon nearly the whole of the arguments which have 
been derived from the traces of the action of water on the 
earth’s surface. He further admits that no known source 
of this element could supply a quantity sufficient to cover 
the tops of the highest mountains, and that it was impos- 


* No. 160, pp. 110—145. 
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sible to provide in the ark for all the animals who must 
have been preserved. 

** Calculations have indeed been made, which seemed to show 
that the ark was capacious enough to hold the pairs and septuples 
of all the species. But, unfortunately, the number of species as- 
sumed to exist by the calculators was vastly below the truth. It 
amounted only to three or four hundred ; whereas the actual number 
already described by zoologists is not less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand ; and the probable number existing on the globe is not 
Jess than half a million. And for the greater part of these must 
provision have been made, since most of them inhabit either the air 
or the dry land. A thousand species of mammalia, six thousand 
species of birds, two thousand species of reptiles, and one hundred 
and twenty thousand species of insects, are already described, and 
must have been provided with space and food. Will any one be- 
lieve this possible, in a vessel not more than four hundred and fifty 
feet long, seventy-five feet broad, and forty-five feet high?” 


Again, the distribution of species is inconsistent with 
the supposition of an universal Deluge. 


** It was the opinion of Linnzus that all animals and plants had 
their commencement in a particular region of the earth, from whence 
they migrated into all other parts of its surface. And had no new 
facts come to light since his day, to change the aspect of the subject, 
one would hesitate long before adopting views opposed to so dis- 
tinguished a naturalist. But new facts, in vast numbers, have been 
multiplying ever since his day, and zoologists and botanists now 
almost universally adopt the opinion, carly promulgated by Dr. 
Prichard, in his admirable work on the Physical History of Man, 
that there must hve been several centres of creation, from which the 
animals and play radiated only so far as the climate and food were 
adapted to their natures, except a few species endowed with the 
power of accommodating themselves to all climates. Certain it is 
that they are now thus distributed; and it is inevitable death for 
most species to venture beyond certain limits. If tropical animals 


and plants, for instance, were to migrate to the temperate zones, and 
especially to the frigid regions, they could not long survivi 
almost equally fatal would it be for the animals and plants of 
latitudes to take up their abode near the equator.” 
* % x * 3 4 
“It is obvious that the facts which have been stated 
important bearing upon the mode in which t! | 
together to enter the ark, and were afterwards distributed thu h 
the earth, if the deluge were universal. Certain it is that, without 
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miraculous preservation, they could never have been brought toge- 
ther, nor again dispersed. We have reason to suppose that the ark 
was constructed in some part of the temperate zone. Now, sup- 
pose the animals of the torrid zone at the present day to attempt, 
by natural means, to reach the temperate zone; who does not know 
that nearly all of them must perish? Nor is it any easier to con- 
ceive how, after the flood, they could have migrated into all conti- 
neuts, and islands, aud climates, and how each species should have 
found the place exactly fitted to its constitution, as we now find 
them. Indeed, the idea of their collection and dispersion in a 
natural way is altogether too absurd to be believed.” 


Further, the author admits that the language of the 
Bible on this subject seems at first sight to teach the uni- 
versality of the Flood unequivocally. “ The waters pre- 
vailed exceedingly, end all the high hills that were under 
the whole heaven were covered.” “ Behold I bring a flood 
of waters upon the earth to destroy all flesh wherein is the 
breath of life from under heaven and everything that is 
in the earth shail die’ This phraseology one would think 


had been pointedly chosen to prevent the possibility of 


any misapprehension, and declare in the most positive 
manner that all life was extinguished by the Deluge, save 
that which was preserved in the Ark. Yet the biblical 
interpreters sleight-of-hand is ready with a resource for 
reconciling it with the facts of science. We are not, it 
seems, to interpret these words as if they had been written 
in the nincteenth century, but in reference to the people 
to whom the revelation was first addressed; and we find 
many instances in Scripture in which universal expressions 
are to be taken with limitation. The remark in its gene- 
rality is true, but is worth nothing unless it can be 
shown that there is some analogy between the connection 
and circumstances under which elsewhere universal expres- 


sions are employed with limitation, and the language of 


this history. The presumption is that a// and every exclude 
exceptions. Now no such analogy exists. All languages 
afford examples in which excited imagination, pride, pas- 
sion, the rhetorical desire of effect, the studied conciseness 


of proverbial expression, have led to an imaccurate use of 


universal phrases, but none of these can have had any 
influence here, im the plain historical record of a solemn 
judicial sentence, and therefore the passages which the 
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scriptural eeolugists have collected are foreign to the pur- 
pose for which they are produced. This mode of quota- 
tion of phrases objectively similar, but subjectively wholly 
dissimilar, has been one of the most fruitful sources of 
unsound interpretation. When it is said that “God ealls 
on all men everywhere to repent,” would Dr. Hiteheock 
allow that the call is only partial, because the Apostle de- 
clares that he “became all things to all men,” though he 
had never come in contact with a millionth part of the 
human race? Or when the Judge “ gathers all nations 
before him,” would he admit of a limited judgment, because 
in the history of the descent of the Spirit, Jews are said to 
be present “from every country under heaven,” though 
neither China nor America had any representative there ? 
The Bible is most perversely used by its commentators ; 
they turn its figures into facts, and its facts into figures. 
Our difficulties however are not at an end, even if we 
limit the Deluge, against the obvious meaning of the his- 
tory, to a small district of Asia. ‘The Ark rests on Ararat, 
and Ararat is 17,000 feet high; so that the flood which 
carried it thither must have covered all lesser elevations 
throughout the world. Its summit is clad with perpetual 
ice and snow, and the tenants of the Ark must have 
perished from cold; besides it is so precipitous that till 
1829 it never was scaled. The olive too does not grow 
within any distance of it to which a dove could be sup- 
posed to fly and return at evening. Dr. Hitchcock there. 
fore removes Ararat to a region further south. We re- 
member but one instance of so great a liberty taken with 
geography to accommodate an hypothesis. Dr. Beke (who 
has since done much better things), in his ‘‘ Origines Bib- 
licze,” proposes to transfer the Mizraim of Scripture from 
the banks of the Nile to the space between the Mediter- 
ranean, the Red Sea and the A®lanitie gulf. Ezekiel had 
declared that there should be no more a prince of the land 
of Mizraim ; and as Egypt had kings, both of her own blood 
and foreigners, long afterwards, and he could not con- 
ceive that the vision of a prophet could be anything but 
an exact prediction of the future, nothing remained but 
to deny that Mizraim stood where Jews and Christians 
had agreed to place it. The same author, to smooth diffi- 
culties respecting the Flood and the subsequent peopling 
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of the earth, carries Babel and Shinar many hundred 
miles up the Euphrates from the site of Babylon, and 
moves Ararat to the south and east, so as to stand at the 
head of the valley through which the eastern arm of the 
Euphrates flows. It is surprising that any man should 
think he is supporting the authority of Scripture, when 
he thus piles hypothesis upon hypothesis, in violation of 
the laws of historical criticism. 

Dr. Hitchcock has a Lecture on the Future Condition 
of the Earth, and in the passage in the Second Epistle of 
Peter, (11. 10,) in which it is predicted that “ the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat and the earth and the 
works that are therein shall be burned up,” finds another 
instance of the conformity of Scripture with geological 
discovery. Now, before inquiring what the meaning or 
the weight of this passage is, we have to ascertain whe- 
ther it really came from the pen of an Apostle. Our 
author doubtless knows, though he has not informed his 
readers, that this was one of the books the genuineness 
of which was disputed in the time of Eusebius, and gene- 
rally denied in that of Jerome, and that many eminent 
modern critics have judged it to be spurious. Indeed, 
the passage in which the writer speaks of the Epistles of 
Paul as a collective work is of itself sufficient to create 
the strongest doubts of its genuineness. It is very inju- 
dicious therefore to argue from any portion of it as if it 
were inspired. Yet Dr. Hitchcock finds in this verse a 
chemistry so perfectly accordant with modern science that 
he is sure no uninspired writer would have used language 
so accurate. This coincidence, however, is not obtained 
without the exercise of some of that exegetical ingenuity 
on which we have remarked before. First of all “ the 
heavens” are converted into “the atmosphere” by a very 
unwarranted substitution, seeing these same heaveus are 
described in Scripture as a firmament; and then their 
passing away with a noise is said to be an effect which the 
chemist would predict by the union of its oxygen with 
the hydrogen and other gases liberated by intense heat. 
Again the writer is supposed to teach that the earth 
shall not be destroyed by fire but only changed, and we 
are called upon to admire the accuracy of his philosophy, 
since fire changes and does not destroy—though he inti- 
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mates no connection whatever in material between the old 
heavens and earth and the new. ‘The opinion that deluges 
and conflagrations were to follow one another in the history 
of the world, so far from being peculiar to revelation, was 
one of the most common in the mythology and philosophy 
of ancient nations. It is safe to offer predictions respect- 
ing the future destinies of the globe; those whose science 
is the most profound would be the most reluctant to utter 
them. Though we may have abundant evidence of the 
existence of a central fire, and lamentable proofs of its 
destructive power when it finds a vent, there is nothing 
in its actual operations, or even its more energetic action 
in past ages, from which a universal conflagration of the 
earth and heavens would be anticipated by any sound 
philosophy. Rather do appearances point to a gradual 
decline of this internal heat, and a termination of the 
present system of life by the progress of refrigeration. 
Besides the geological part of his Lectures, Dr. Hitch- 
cock treats of several questions bearing on theology— 
such as creation by law, the nebular hypothesis—perma- 
nence of species. On all of them he writes like a man 
who has kept pace with the progress of science ; and had 
, he confined himself to natural theology and retrenched 
from his book, when he gave it to the press, the diffuseness 
of the Lecture Hal!, it would have been a good compen- 
dium, and useful supplement to Paley. The proofs of 
wise design and provident benevolence are seen to multiply 
as we follow the footsteps of the Creator through the couut- 
less ages which geology has added to the history of the 
world. But he has unfortunately identified Religion with 
the cosmogonic and historical opinions of the Jewish pceo- 
ple in the remote age in which the book of Genesis was 
compiled or written, and taken upon himself the imprac- 
ticable task of reconciling them with modern science. 
The advocates of Religion need much discrimination in se- 
lecting their ground. If we would defend Revelation we 
must abandon the rambling suburbs and ruinous outworks 
by which it has been surrounded, and concentrate our 
strength about the citadel. 
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Arr. V.—THE HARMONY OF THE INTUITIONAL 
AND LOGICAL ELEMENTS IN THE ULTI- 
MATE GROUNDS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


1. The Value of the Holy Scriptures, and the right mode of 
using them. ‘our Discourses, by John Kenrick, M.A. 
Whitfield: London, 1851. 


The Elements of the Gospel Harmony: with a Catena on 
Inspiration, from the Writings of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. By Brooke Foss Westcott, Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. : Cam- 
bridge, 1851. 


2 


ad 


Catholicity Spiritual and Intellectual. An Attempt at 
Vindicating the Harmony of Faith and Knowledge. A 
Series of Discourses, by Thomas Wilson, M.A., late 
Minister of St. Peter’s, Mancroft, Norwich. John 
Chapman: London, 1850. 


4. An Introduction to the Religion of Nature. Five Lec- 
tures delivered at Finsbury Chapel, South Place, by 
Henry Ierson, A.M. John Chapman: London, 1850. 

5. A Treatise on Divine Union, designed to point out some 


of the intimate relations between God and Man in the 
higher forms of Religious Experience. By Thomas C, 
Upham, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy in Bowdoin College, Maine. C. H. Peirce and 
Co.: Boston (U. 8.), 1851. 


Turse works exhibit no unfair sample of tle present con- 
dition of the religious world. They represent the tenden- 
cies of the different schools which divide it amongst them : 
—the orthodox, clinging with hesitation to its ancient 
forms of belief, and contending in words for a plenary 
inspiration which it has virtually renounced ;—the ultra- 
rational, which completely effaces the old line of demarca- 
tion between natural and revealed religion ;—and the 
moderate, which profiting by the difficulties of both ex- 
tremes, endeavours to mediate cautiously between the two. 
In spite however of apparent divergency, they point very 
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clearly to certain psychological phenomena which lie in 
their common centre, and bear most decisive traces of the 
intellectual necessities, under the pressure of which they 
have all grown up into their actual shape and consistency. 
We do not undertake to give a full account of each of these 
works, or to pronounce « critical judgment upon them ; 
but we seize the opportunity of a brief notice of their 
contents, to bring before our readers in one view, the more 
important points of the question on which they turn, and 
to attempt the discevery of some deeper principle in which 
it may possibly find its solution. 

Mr. Westcott starts from the assumption, that the ple- 
nary inspiration of the Four Gospels is an indispensable 
condition of their fulfilling the purpose of a Revelation ; 
and throughout his examination of the New Testament 
and the Anti-Nicene Fathers, his avowed object is to esta- 
blish that fundamental position. It seems extraordinary, 
that such an inquiry which takes for granted the chief 
thing to be proved, should have been proposed for a prize 
at this time of day; and still more so, that a great and 
venerable Seat of Learning which ought to encourage the 
ingenuous love of truth for its own sake, should hold out 
the bait of Academic distinction to inveigle the minds of 
youth in the sophistries of special pleading and the advo- 
cacy of a foregone conclusion.* Mr. Westcott has kept to 
his brief, and made the best of his case, and discovers, it 
must be confessed, considerable learning and ingenuity in 
conducting it. But his investigation is not, and under the 
circumstances could not be, a thorough one. It does not 
go to the bottom of the subject, and evades or leaves un- 
answered its real difficulties. If the primary assumption 
be withdrawn, his whole theory falls to the ground. His 
concessions in fact destroy his premises ; for admitting, as 
he does, the full operation of human individuality in the 
transmission of divine truth, he comes after all, under the 


* The terms of the Norrisian Prize offered by the University of Cambridge 
for 1850, and gained by this Essay of Mr. Westcott, run as follows: “ The 
Plenary Inspiration of the Four Gospels is not invalidated by the alleged 
discrepancies which are objected against them.’’——Suppose the Lucasian 
Professor were to propose, as the subject of a prize—*t The Cartesian theory 
of vortices is not invalidated by alleged contradictions to existing phenomena, 
which are objected against it’’-—how the world would stare! Yet we cannot 
see any essential distinction between the two cases. 
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cover of an orthodox phraseology, to a substantial agree- 
ment with those who recognise in the whole genesis and 
development of Christianity, the overruling guidance and 
combination of Providence, and so reduces the question to 
little more than a dispute about words (pp. 9 and 10). He 
ventures, it is true, on other conclusions, which import 
much more than this. After having stated that the whole 
of Canonical Scripture is providentially fitted for our in- 
struction—he adds, that “this perfect imstructiveness con- 
sists in the real existence of a true spiritual meaning be- 
neath its historical, ceremonial and moral details,’ and 
lastly, that “the general principles of interpretation are 
not to be derived by arbitrary criticism, but to be received 
from the Apostolic tradition committed to the Church” 
(p. 225). How many fallacies are involved in this last 
proposition! Observe first the artful word “ arbitrary,”— 
insinuating the impossibility of any other ratioual alterna- 
tive than conformity to Apostolic tradition. As if writings 
themselves, combined with a knowledge of their origin and 
the circumstances of their composition, must not, inde- 
pendent of all tradition, suggest a natural, not an arbitrary, 
rule for their own interpretation. Then again, when it is 
argued, that the true principles of Scriptural interpretation 
must be derived from Apostolic tradition committed to the 
Church—every one will perceive on reflection, that this is a 


complete instance of reasoning in a circle. The claims of 


any Church to Apostolic authority rest exclusively on the 
witness of Scripture, But for Scripture we could not de- 
cide whether it had any title to authority at all. Its cre- 
dentials must stand or fall with the credibility of Scripture. 
How then can any Society whose sole authority is founded 
on a book, supply a rule for the interpretation of that 
book ? In other words, how can the derived re-constitute 
the primary authority ? Ecclesiastical tradition may in- 
deed show how Scripture was once understood, and put us 
on the track of its true interpretation. But what the 
Church and Scripture are—and what is the authority pro- 
perly attaching to either—can only be determined by con- 
siderations that are external to both—the facts of universal 
history and the unchanging laws of the human mind. To 
do Mr. Westcott justice, he seems by no means satisfied 
with his own conclusions. He declines discussing them, 
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“as neither within his power nor his province,” and re- 
presents his work as purely historical—valuable only for 
“placing within reach of any one the sum of the primitive 
doctrine on inspiration, and the testimonies on which it 
rests.” —— The object of Mr. Ierson is to recal attention to 
the Religion of Nature, unduly neglected, as he conceives, 
since the days of Butler, Paley and Thomas Brown, and 
capable, he argues, of yielding much richer support and 
nutriment to our highest faith and hope, than has yet been 
extracted from it. He writes earnestly and reverentially, 
but fails, we think, in adequate discernment of the vital 
relation of a prophetic religion, like that of Christ, to the 
spiritual development of the human race. The eloquent 
Discourses of Mr. Wilson express a deeper sense of the 
positive value of Christianity, and breathe in every page a 
fervent and devout spirit; but their ultimate impression 
on the mind is somewhat vague and indefinite. There is 
more of a generous ardour in his impulses, than of distinct- 
ness in his settled convictions. We see what he dislikes 
and objects to, and for the most part, we can sympathise 
strongly with his feelings; but when we close his book, 
we do not very clearly apprehend, what after all is his con- 
ception of Christianity—on what basis he rests its autho- 
rity—and how he supposes it related to the general, inhe- 
rent religiousness of man’s spirit. 

Dr. Upham’s work carries us away from the criticism 
and controversy of theology into the higher regions of spi- 
ritual contemplation. In its general tone and manner of 
execution it reminds us of the treatises, now almost for- 
gotten except by a few curious students—in which the old 
Puritan divines—a Baxter, an Owen or a Flavell—recorded 
the deep inward workings of a religious life ; and at times 
it strikes a note that is in harmony with the profounder 
speculations of the mystic schools of France and Germany. 
It does not fulfil to our complete satisfaction the inviting 
promise of its title. But it contains many excellent things 
well said. Though orthodox (see p. 47) it is catholic in spirit 
and of admirable practical tendency. It is perhaps chiefly in- 
teresting, as indicating the tendency of orthodox churches, 
where they enjoy the largest secular freedom and the most 
unrestricted intercourse with one another, to substitute a 
spiritual for a doctrinal conception of the Gospel, and to 
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make the union of man’s soul with God, in the spirit of 


faith and holiness and love, the one great object of Christ’s 
mission to the world (see preface, p. 4). We suspect the 
author is no theologian in the technical sense of the term. 
Scripture throughout is interpreted with no regard to cri- 
ticism, and is taken with extreme vagueness in its supposed 
immediate application to the spiritual demands of the soul. 
The work is pervaded by a mystic spiritualism, sometimes 
verging close on pant theism, which stands out in rather 
grotesque contrast with the traditional anthropomorphism 
of the author’s conception in many passages of Gud’s cha- 
racter and relation to the universe. But it abounds in 
beautiful and suggestive passages, and discovers no ordi- 
nary power of spiritual introspection, drawn evidently from 
a rich and thoughtful Christian experience. It is framed 
out of the mental elements which mark a poctic tempe- 
rament and flow naturally into the music of verse.* We 
must qualify our commendation of this book by one serious 
objection. The authors thoughts are often diluted to 
weariness in a loose and wordy style, which bears evident 
signs of having been corrupt ed by the rhetorical amplifi- 
cation of the pulpit. Indeed some chapters read very like 
old sermons wrought into the substance of the treatise. 
Such a practice we hold to be taking a very great and un- 
warrantable liberty with the reading public. Many a thing 
may have its effect for once on the hearer, which it would 

* The author has broken the tenour of his prose with some beautiful out- 
bursts of leslie rious poetry. We give one,specimen out of many equally good 
which we might have chosen. 

“Tf thou, O God, wilt make my spirit free, 
Then wil) that darkened soul be free indeed ; 


I cannot break my bonds, apart from thee ; 
Without thy he Ip, I bow, and serve, and bleed. 
Arise, O Lord, and in thy matchless strength, 
Asunder rend the links my heart that bind, 
And liberate, and raise, and save at length 
My long enthralled and subjugated mind. 
And then with strength and beauty in her wings, 
My quickened soul shall take an upward flight 
And in thy blissful presence, King of kings, 
Rejoice in liberty, and life, and light, 
In renovated power and conscious truth, 
In faith and cheerful hope, in love and endless youth.’’—P. 276. 
See also pp. 138, 9. Wordsworth’s magnificent translation of Michael 
Angelo’s Address to the Su prem » Being, was perhaps floating in his remem 
brance when he wrote these lines. 
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be perfectly intolerable to read. Reduction and compres- 
sion is a process to which every work should be rigidly sub- 
jected before it is committed to the press. 

We turn now to a little work of a very different character 
from any that we have yet noticed—Mr. Kenrick’s “ Four 
Discourses on the Value and Use of the Holy Scriptures.” 
Amidst the various forms of religious thought now dividing 
the Christian world, they occupy a position of moderate 
and enlightened conservatism. For their luminous state- 
ment of important Scriptural facts, and for the clear un- 
affected English of their fluent and pleasing style, these 
Discourses command cur sincere and hearty admiration. 
With the mass of their contents too, we fully sympathise. 
Such complaint as we have to make, is less, with few ex- 
ceptions, for what they give than for what they omit. The 
writer’s final conclusion (Dise. IV. p. 76) conveyed in the 
following very beautiful passage, has our cordial and un- 
qualified assent. 

‘** The Scriptures are the best source of our knowledge of God, 
the most authoritative declaration of his will, the clearest manifes- 
tation of the plans of his Providence in former times, in our own, 
and through eternity. They shed light alike on the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future. They contain nourishment for the devout 
mind in all its various frames, amidst all the changing scenes of 
human life; songs of gratitude for the bright hours of virtuous en- 
joyment; confessions issuing from the depth of remorse and self- 
abasement ; prayers, earnest and inwrought, bre athine the very soul 
of pious trust, hope and submission ; hymns of praise, in which the 
divine perfections are celebrated in the sublimest language in which 
man has brought the tribute of his homage to his Maker.” 


Our respect for the thoroughness and accuracy of Mr. 
Kenrick’s learning is so great, and our appreciation of his 
clear and vigorous judgment so high, that it is with some 
distrust we find ourselves opposed to him in any matter on 
which he has given us his deliberate thoughts; and per- 
sonally we feel it almost painful to dissent on any point of 
deep interest from one who has so many titles to our grate- 
ful reverence. But we can only speak as we honestly 
think ; and we must therefore express our opinion, that 
this beautiful little volume, while it may satisfy those who 
have already adopted the writer’s own point of view, will 
be felt defective by many, as leaving untouched some 
questions which grow out of the very heart of his subject, 
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which are a real difficulty at the present time with numbers 
of thouglitful and serious men, and which must be encoun- 
tered and disposed of, to render possible that wise use and 
rational enjoyment of Scripture which it is the chief object 
of these discourses to recommend.—It strikes us as re- 
markable, that we should nowhere find in them any clear 
and explicit statement of the grounds on which the Scrip- 
tures have a claim to the submissive faith of mankind—of 
the extent to which that claim may be advanced—and of 
the conditions by which it must he controlled. On such a 
subject these are not points which can be taken for granted. 
Conceding what seems to be assumed, that miracle and 
fulfilled prophecy confer a divine sanction on Scripture as 
a whole, we are still entitled to ask, how the doctrines 
which come from heaven with a demand on our implicit 
acceptance, are to be discriminated from such as confes- 
sedly have had their source in human ignorance and error, 
since the supernatural accompaniments are as freely inter- 
wrought with one set of statements as with the other. 
The grand question is—* Whence is the authority of Jesus 
ultimately derived? Why do we call him Lord, and sub- 
ject our hearts and lives to his spiritual sway? Is it from 
the simple evidence of outward fact, or is it from an appeal 
to some principle within the soul ?”—It cannot be affirmed, 
that both modes of proof are of co-ordinate force ; for in 
the contemplation of their possible conflict, it must be 
settled beforehand, which is to be [regarded as decisive. 
Does the miracle onee proved command the assent of reason 
and conscience, or must our own moral and spiritual sense, 
while it may accept the auxiliary confirmation of miracle, 
pronounce finally and irrevocably what is to be received as 
a communication from heaven ?—Till this question has 
been resolved, we do not see how any accumulation of tes- 
timony to the authenticity of certain books, or the corre- 
spondence of their contents to the known phenomena of 
their alleged age and country, or even the general credi- 
bility of their narrative, can be of any avail towards settling 
the real foundations of religious faith. 

There are some other points on which we are sorry that 
we cannot quite agree with Mr. Kenrick. Speaking of the 
early origin of our existing Gospels, he observes (p. 24) 
that “ external testimony and internal evidence conspire 
in assuring us, that they are the work of men who had 
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been the contemporaries and companions of our Lord. To 
those who would deny the truth of this narrative nothing 
is therefore left, but to proclaim them the authors of wilful 
falsehoods.” This statement seems to us not quite fairly put, 
and assumes an alternative which is by no means a neces- 
sary one. The possibility will surely not be denied of a 
rradual accumulation and progressive development in the 
composition of works, originating as we may infer from 
internal signs, our three first Gospels must have origi- 
nated. Some learned men have thought, they could trace 
even now the steps of this development on a comparison of 
Mark with the other Evangelists.* What is precisely meant 
by the general phrase of “ denying the ¢ruth of their nar- 
rative ?” We may ask, what truth? The fidelity of their 
general impression of Christ’s character and teaching? or 
the literal truth of all the representations (such as those 
of the Temptation and the expulsion of the devils into the 
swine) that may have mingled with their transmission of 
it ?—-We may suppose, we may consider it probable, but we 
certainly do not know, that our three first gospels existed 
in their present form and with the authority they subse- 

quently possessed, before the middle of the second cen- 
tury.t We should be yielding, therefore, to what we cannot 
but regard as an unreasoni able and arbitrary demand, if in 
full view of more than a century from the death of Christ, 

during which we have no decisive evidence respecting them 
as works of recognised authority, we were to admit no alter- 
native between accepting literally in their narrative all that 
may have gathered almost unconsciously from whatever 
source or under whatever feeling around the great histo- 
rical facts of the person and life of Christ, and charging 
with wilful falsehood, the simple-hearted and earnest but 
credulous generations through whose hands it must have 
passed. 


* Prospective Review, No. XXI. Art. iii. 

+ We believe we are correct in stating, that the mention of our four Go 
pels with the names of their authors, occurs for the first time in the writings 
of Irenzus and Tertullian. Irenzus flourished about 176 a.p.; Tertullian, 
about 196. The fragment of the Canon discovered by Muratori, is referred 
by Credner ‘(Zur Geschichte des Kanons, p. 71) to about 196 a.p. — 
quoted by Eusebius, speaks only of Mark and Matthew; and “7 » Matthew 
he refers to, was not our present Greek Matthew. The Gospel of John fur- 
nishes a separate problem which we need not go into here, as Mr. Kenrick’s 
remarks have immediate reference to our three first Evangelists. 
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The term divinity—as applied, for example, to the divi- 
nity of Christ—appears to us to be used by Mr. Kenrick 
and some other writers, with an arbitrary restriction of 
meaning. He speaks* (p. 29) of a recent author as denying 
that divinity, who nevertheless declares in a passage quoted 
by Mr. Kenrick himself, that he looks on Christ “ as the 
wisest, purest, holiest Being that ever clothed thought in 
the pure language of humanity, and as the highest ideal 
ever presented to us on earth.” Are we then to maintain, 
that a literal acceptance of the whole mass of the miracu- 
lous wrought into the New Testament history, is essential 
to a recognition of the divine authority of Christ and an 
indispensable condition of Christian discipleship? The 
application of such a test in the present condition of the 
Christian world would, we are convinced, have the effect 
of separating from the Church, and perhaps of placing in 
mischievous antagonism to it, many pure and excellent 
minds, all whose sympathies are in harmony with the spirit 
of the Gospel and all whose energies would be gladly con- 
secrated to its work. 

From this brief notice of the works under consideration, 
it must be evident, we think, that the most opposite 
theological systems have been affected by prevailing ten- 
dencies of thought and the present state of sacred history 
and criticism ; aud that from Mr. lerson with his rational- 
ism and his recurrence to the Religion of Nature on one 
hand, to Mr. Westcott with his assertion of plenary inspi- 
ration and Church authority on the other, there is a dim 
perception of some common principle of which all are alike 
in quest, but which no one seems to be quite sure that 
he has himself obtained. A dispassionate and candid mind, 
trained up in sentiments of piety, familiar with the Serip- 
tures, and acquainted with the phenomena of religious 
history, cannot but feel that there must be some higher 
principle yet to be developed, in which existing contradic- 
tions are destined to find their solution. The pure ra- 
tionalist discovers that he has parted with sometlaing which 
mere science and logic cannot replace, and perceives that 
in the most authoritative theology there is a certain ele- 
ment of truth which still secures to it a hold on many 
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earnest and thoughtful minds. When appeals are made 
by the religious to the insufficiency of Reason for the spi- 
ritual demands of the Soul, we all feel that there isa 
ground for such appeals, however unable to explain clearly 
to ourselves wherein it consists; and the profound con- 
sciousness that we cannot dispense with this extra-rational 
and extra-scientific support to our highest trusts and aspi- 
rations, drives numbers to cling to the old orthodox notion 
of a dogniatic, miraculously warranted Revelation, in spite 
of the difficulties which they cannot deny attach to its 
history and interpretation. An intermediate view between 
the old supernaturalism and the extreme of rationalism 
has been proposed by the intuitional theory, to which some 
have latterly had recourse as offering the best solution of 
their difficulties. But this theory, though indicating, as 
we believe, the quarter where the truth is to be sought, is 
itself at present in a very loose and indefinite state. Its 
foundation, its limits, and its relation to the general 
psychology of human nature, are as yet devoid of the neces- 
sary scientific precision. The suggestive work of Mr. J. D. 
Morell on the Philosophy of Religion, though contributing 
some important elements towards the desired result, failed, 
as we took occasion to show at the time,* in a thorough 
analysis of the subject and the required exhibition of the 
ultimate constituents of intuitional states of mind. A 
prejudice has not unnaturally been raised against the in- 
tuitive theory by the loose employment of undefined terms. 
People at once conclude, that a religion whose ultimate 
principle is traced back to intuition, instead of being based 
on logic, must therefore be illogical, and has no deeper 
root than mere feeling or the assumptions of individual 
fancy. Tothis objection, which if well founded would be 
fatal to the theory, we shall attempt a brief reply. 

A difficulty is created in all discussions of this kind by 
the poverty of our psychological nomenclature, which neces- 
sitates the use of the same word in various senses, and 
employs it with exact definition in none. This inconve- 
nience results from the fact, that the highest objects of 
mental philosophy are at the same time subjects of our 
daily consciousness, requiring expression from the com- 


* Prospective Review, No. XVIII. Art. iv. 
CuristiaN Teacner.—No. 54. 2M 
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mencement of human society in the forms of ordinary 
speech. As the form was given while the conception was 
indistinct and obscure, half apprehended by reason, half 
coloured by feeling and imagination, it became a very 
inadequate exponent of the higher idea gradually elaborated 
by reflexion, and tended to prolong into a philosophical 
era the confused impression which had originated in the 
twilight of incipient thought. In the degree that a people 
apply themselves to the speculations of the higher philo- 
sophy, their language growing with the national mind will 
make an effort to supply the primitive deficiency. The rich 
language of the Greeks furnished them with a command of 
expression for the most delicate shades and distinctions of 
human thought, which few of our modern tongues possess. 
The Germans perhaps alone rival the Greeks in the actual 
wealth and undeveloped resources of their noble speech; and 
they have created a terminology to meet the wants of their 
speculative intellect. We have no word in English corre- 
sponding tothe German Vernunft, which we render Reason, 
but which includes in its philosophical application, the 
higher intuitions of the soul, as well as the perceptions, 
inductions and ratiocinations to which we have restricted 
the meaning of Reason. Had we any term of equal 
breadth of signification, we should no longer be under the 
necessity of distinguishing the intuitional from the rational 
elements of Religion. 

Ever since Locke so triumphantly demolished the old 
scholastic dogma of Innate Ideas, the words Reason, Intel- 
lect, Understanding, have been used by the great majority 
of English writers (at least sufficiently so to make this a 
characteristic of the English School of Philosophy) to 
signify that faculty of our being—as the highest we pos- 
sess and the inlet of all our knowledge—by which we 
acquire perceptions from the outward world, associate them 
by the inward laws of Reflection, develope them by in- 
duction into general and ultimate truths, and then re-apply 
those truths “by the logical process to the settlement of 
particular judgments. The admission of any other source 
of belief than what is ultimately referrible through the 
modifying phases of successive associations to the impres- 
sions of sense, alone recognised as facts—has ever been 
viewed with suspicion by the followers of Locke, as opening 
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a door to enthusiasm and the gratuitous assumptions of 
every mental idiosyncracy. These influences have had 
no little effect on the contemporaneous state of theology. 
The great object was to make it rational, as that term was 
then understood—to bring its fundamental truths within 
the sure conclusions of a ratiocinative process. Demon- 
strations of the being and attributes of God, and of the 
divine legation of Moses, were attempted by Clarke and 
Warburton, with an apparent conviction that they could 
fall little short of mathematical certainty, and must recoil 
on all dissentients with an unanswerable charge of wilful 
blindness to the light. In full accordance with these 
mental tendencies—in Natural Religion the chief stress 
was laid on the argument from design, as bringing the 
Divine existence to the test of human sense, and subject- 
ing it to the very eye and hand of the inquirer; while in 
Revelation the old appeal to the witness of the Spirit so 
constant among the early Reformers,* was abandoned for 
the more palpable, and as it was deemed more certain, 
evidence of miracle and prophecy, expressed in outward 
events of which sense mediately or immediately could take 
cognisance. But further thought and inquiry have shown, 
that the former argument, though including a truth, must 
be modified in its expression; and that the latter is no 
longer tenable in the unqualified form in which it was 
once advanced. Demonstration, in any geometric sense, 
of the Divine Personality is impossible; for the axioms 
and postulates required for the proof, are the very things 
denied by the Atheist. Of alleged prophecies not one 
‘an be shown to have had a clear and indubitable fulfil- 
ment Aistorically in any event or personage remote from 
the period of its original delivery: and it is astonishing, 
people should not see, that religious certainty can never 
be based on historical uncertainty; and that a complex 
argument elaborately woven cut of a great number of 
minute and insulated particulars, each by itself doubtful 
and fluctuating, can be of little worth for the spiritual 
assurance of the soul—With regard to miracles, no one 
who believes in a living God, can deny their possibility, or 

* See, among other instances, the “‘ Confession de Foy’’ of the old French 
Calvinists, Art. IV., the Belgian Confession, Art. V., the Westminster Con- 


fession, Ch. I., sect. 5. 
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refuse to admit their reality on the exhibition of sufficient 
evidence ; but in their relation to Religion, the case seems 
to be nearly this: they may deepen a faith already existing 
and give it a stronger hold on the imagination ; but where 
mental repugnance and want of sympathy stand in the 
way of faith, they would operate rather as a plea for incre- 
dulity, than as a means of overcoming it. They cannot at 
least be more certain than the authenticity of the books, 
whose title to divine authority they are cited to prove ; and 
therefore of any demonstrative force outside the circle of 
previous belief, they are wholly devoid. 

To have expressed opinions like these would, till quite 
recently, have subjected a man (and in some quarters may 
subject him even now) to the charge of hostility to Christi- 
anity. But anxious and thoughtful reflection on the new 
points of view no longer to be contested, which have been 
brought to light by the investigations of the last half cen- 
tury, have led some who feel the strongest attachment to 
the doctrine and person of Jesus Christ, and who regard 
Religion as transcendently the most important of all 
human interests—to re-consider the whole question of the 
distinction customarily made between Natural and Revealed 
Religion— and, while admitting the necessity of tracing up 
our highest and holiest beliefs to the inspiration of Ged, 
while admitting unreservedly the fact of a direct inter- 
course between the Divine and the human Spirit—to 
inquire whether the evidence of this cannot be placed on 
surer and more accessible grounds, than such as have to 
be tracked through the remote uncertainties of history or 
seem to be crumbling away under the corrosive action of a 
resistless criticism. In this hope they have turned to the 
intuitional theory for the source and warrant of some 
trusts and some principles which they cherish as unspeak- 
ably precious. Nor are they conscious of becoming thus 
mere visionaries, of fetching their premises out of the 
clouds. They do not seek to disjoin Reason from Religion; 
that is a mistaken or uncandid representation of their aim : 
they simply contend, that a// the data in which reasoning 
finds its premises, are not furnished in the same way, but 
that of these some are distinguished as inductive and 
logical, and others as intuitive, while both are alike com- 
prehended in the original constitution of human nature 
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and belong to that higher reason in which it finds its ulti- 
mate unity. 

In whatever direction the human mind be exercised, it 
must at length encounter a barrier beyond which it cannot 
proceed —a limit marking off the sphere of the finite 
under its present conditions of development, from the 
Infinite. But there is a remarkable difference which it is 
important distinctly to notice—between the mode in which 
these limits are recognised and in which they affect the 
included circle of ideas, in the world which we explore by 
the aid of the senses, and in the world which is revealed to 
us by reflection.—In the former—the material world—the 
objective universe—we begin our career of knowledge with 
individual impressions of external things, and with the 
associations of those impressions, often accidental and 
local, produced by our immediate enclosure of circum- 
stances. These associations are continually enlarged, rec- 
tified, limited, or even displaced by every change of outward 
condition—by the silent effect of accumulated experience, 
by the generalisations of more gifted minds becoming the 
heritage of their successors, and at a later period by the 
more exact knowledge of Nature’s laws and working, 
which results from experiment and systematic observation. 
The mental process is an alternating one—first from parti- 
culars up to generals, and then from generals down to 
particulars, by induction and ratiocination in turn—first 
loosely and roughly under the guidance of broad, super- 
ficial associations of ideas, afterwards with increasing pre- 
cision by the adoption of scieutific methods ; till at length, 
partly by the resolution of laws that were deemed simple, 
and partly by the identification of those supposed distinct, 
advance is made to the great ultimate facts embracing the 
eutire system, which have been designated by Mr. J. 8. 
Mill the laws of kind. Such laws will be regarded either as 
the limit of existing realities, or as the highest expressions 
of a Supreme Intelligence yet disclosed to us, according 
to the feelings which are brought by the human mind to 
the contemplation of them. Without the infusion of some 
element of belief from another source, mere generalisation 
of the phenomena submitted to the senses, could never 
bring it logically to the recognition of any existence beyond 
the senses ; and we observe in fact, that the purely intel- 
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lectual study of physical laws tends rather to dispel than 
to strengthen whatever religious associations may have 
been attached by a traditional faith to the course of events 
or the visible aspects of the universe. 

In the mental world, on the contrary, the beliefs which 
hedge in our possibilities of knowledge, and beyond which 
no analysis can penetrate, are present and felt in the soul 
from the first—fashioning its form and working from within, 
and involved in its earliest operations of perception and 
reasoning. The sense of dependence on some mysterious 
will, the reference of movement and order and harmony 
in the world to overruling mind, the consciousness of moral 
responsibility, and the dim but inextinguishable expecta- 
tion of final retribution—are a kind of mental instincts in- 
dispensable to the development and even to the existence 
of humanity, without which it would lapse into animalism, 
and which its logical faculty accepts but does not originate. 
Such beliefs we call intuitive, because they are embraced at 
once by the soul, as outward objects are perceived by the cor- 
poreal eye; and they come into the mind in a very different 
way from the ultimate facts furnished by induction, though 
both constitute equally valid premises for reasoning. In- 
tuitions are given; if in anything we can recognise the 
immediate operation of God—if at any point the Divine 
and human are in direct contact—it is in these. Induc- 
tions are obtained—and gradually, through the progressive 
efforts of human thought. As we ascend towards the 
highest inductions, they constantly become more clear, 
and stand out before us as the culminating limit of the 
observations we have made, the results we have inferred, 
and the facts we have generalised, in our mental journey 
through the world of phenomena. Intuitions, on the 
other hand, interfuse themselves from the first among par- 
ticulars, and enter with them into propositions whose form 
they silently mould, and in which, as these combine and 
accumulate, they are gradually hid; till reason believes 
itself the creator of the foundation on which it only builds. 
So that for a time the intuitional element is overlaid, as it 
were, by the growth of the logical faculty, whose processes 
and formulas offer an immediate subject for the analysis 
of the philosopher. When these are found to yield no 
adequate ground for some beliefs which cling nevertheless 
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to the inmost essence of the soul—when the association of 
ideas, for example, that favourite key to all metaphysical 
solutions with the later philosophy, explains the historical 
growth and form of the religious sentiment, but throws no 
light on its actual genesis and gives no reason why it 
should be entertained at all—thoughtful men perceiving 
that they must now either treat Religion altogether as a 
gratuitous assumption, or find some other basis on which 
to rest it, begin at length to dig down under the vast 
accumulations of traditional doctrine already petrified and 
dead, for the deep intuitive fountains of spiritual truth in 
which the faith of their ancestors had an obscure, but at 
least a living, source. Are we mistaken in the supposi- 
tion, that this is the state to which Religion, and Chris- 
tianity its highest expression, are now approaching in 
those circles of human thought where they have been made 
the subject of the closest scientific investigation ? 

And why should this tendency disquiet us? May it not 
be the passage to a deeper and more spiritual faith ?—Let 
it be conceded, that we cannot assign any logical warrant 
for the premises on which we construct the argument from 
design for the being of God—let Hume’s objection be 
allowed the utmost force which the sceptic would demand 
—we can surely set off against this admission, the unde- 
niable fact of the consentient witness of the popular con- 
sciousness in every age and nation, and ground our faith, 
where logic can no longer help us because we have reached 
the limit of all possible reasoning—on the living basis of 
human nature itself and the inherent laws of its spiritual 
organisation. Collective humanity (the few exceptions 
confirming the rule) with only less clearness and constancy 
than it accepts the undemonstrable fact of a material world, 
has always recognised an invisible Power or Powers as the 
source and animating principle of the existing system of 
things; and measuring that mysterious Power by the only 
accessible medium of comparison—its own mental and 
moral consciousness—has maintained an intercourse of wor- 
ship and devout sympathy with the spiritual world, which 
participates in the general unfolding and refinement of the 
human faculties. In defining man, every one would point 
to his religiousness as a specific difference. The very diver- 
sity and even contradiction of its forms attest the univer- 
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sality of its presence. The history of Society is only ren- 
dered intelligible by the history of Religion. Here then 
is a phenomenon which it is impossible for the philoso- 
pher to eliminate from the problem which he undertakes 
to solve. Here is an undeniable fact lying at the root of 
human nature, and intermingled with its whole working 
and manifestation. Are we asked for a rational ground of 
this belief? We can again only appeal to ultimate facts. 
If we find, that in spite of the inadequacy of reason to 
furnish us with logical proofs—in spite of the exposure by 
sceptical writers of the delinquency of such as are offered 
—the general sentiment of humanity clings as firmly and 
confidently as ever to the great truth of a Living God, as 
an indispensable basis for its highest trusts and a neces- 
sary complement to its widest reasonings ;—we are forced 
back on the assumption, that the belief is original to us, 
and we are compelled to regard it among the data, not 
among the quesita, of humanity. We come in fact to per- 
ceive, that by the primary constitution of our being, we 
recognise the two worlds with which on opposite sides of 
our nature, we are equally connected—the material and 
the spiritual—not by inference, but by intuition ; that our 
knowledge of them, in the phraseology adopted by Sir W. 
Hamilton, is presentative, not representative; and that the 
superior clearness and steadiness of the lower, the mate- 
rial, intuition arises partly from the fact, that it is a neces- 
sary condition of the hourly functions of life, and partly 
from its not being dependent, like the higher, for its force 
and influence on the reverential fulfilment of our moral 
responsibilities. Given the primal element of religious 
belief,—given the ultimate fact, that our perception of a 
divine agency is like our perception of the outward world, 
original and intuitive, and that our moral sentiments, our 
trusts, our aspirations, and our highest affections coalesce 
with the one, as our sensible impressions, our remem- 
brances and our conceptions of physical possibilities refer 
themselves to the other; we can in most cases sufficiently 
explain the subsequent development of the religious senti- 
ment by the laws of association, the exercise of reason and 
the influence of imagination. It is during this process of 
development that the logical faculty comes into play and 
assumes a relation of the utmost importance to the primi- 
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tive intuition. Accepting the belief from that instinctive 
source, as a simple fact which cannot be disputed—its 
office is, to mould it into clear and distinct apprehension 
for the understanding—to exhibit not merely its harmony 
with the other phenomena of existence, but its subser- 
viency to their truer and higher interpretation—and to 
subject its impulses to the sovereign law of conscience and 
universal reason. When this task has been well per- 
formed, the harmony of the intuitive and logical elements 
in the ultimate grounds of religious belief, is complete ; 
and Religion is now in every sense a reasonable service. 
But till something is assumed among the essentials of 
human nature for the commencement of this series of 
logical developments, we cannot tell, whether we are deal- 
ing with a delusion or a reality. That we are justified by 
the highest reason in relying on those primary beliefs 
which spring up through an inward necessity of our being, 
as the sure witnesses of a corresponding objective truth— 
is made to us unanswerably clear, by the only possible 
alternative—that of absolute scepticism, which would re- 
duce existence to a riddle, and involve a complete reductio 
ad absurdum. 

We do not, then, it will be seen, in rejecting a logical, 
and contending for an intuitive, origin of our fundamental 
religious belief, admit that our faith is therefore irrational ; 
on the contrary, by tracing it back to the primitive con- 
stituents of our nature, we include it among the immutable 
premises of the highest reason. This is so obvious a truth, 
that we should have thought it needless to spend much 
time in asserting it, did we not observe, that it is frequently 
misunderstood ; and we lay the more stress on it, because 
we think that the present tendencies of religious opinion 
cannot fail to bring it prominently into view, and that it 
may help to place in a clearer and more satisfactory light 
the great ideas latent in the terms, Inspiration and Reve- 
lation.— Whatever be thought of this theory, it cannot at 
least be objected to as irreligious; it is rather open to the 
charge of giving to the religious principle too vague and 
undefined a generality. And we confess our own attach- 
ment to it, because it is so religious; because it plants the 
root of our holiest trust, where it cannot be destroyed, deep 
in the immutable foundations of our moral being—exempt 
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alike from the uncertainties of history, the errors of inter- 
pretation, and the fallibility of human inference ; because 
through the grand primary intuition ever present in the 
soul, it brings God into immediate contact with Man and 
establishes the possibility of a living intercourse between 
them. 

In all men—with a few possible exceptions, which we 
may fairly refer to original defectiveness of mental forma- 
tion, as individuals perfectly organised in all other respects 
are sometimes born without the senses of sight and hear- 
ing—we assume the existence of this intuition in various 
degrees of susceptibility and acuteness. It is in most a 
latent religiousness, capable of being excited and developed 
by outward influence. Even ordinary men can recal some 
higher moods of thought and feeling in the course of their 
lives, which came and went they knew not how, certainly 
by no effort or volition of their own—during the presence 
of which they felt themselves capable of a more heroic 
virtue and were conscious with an unwonted clearness of 
their relation to the great invisible realities of the spiritual 
world. Such transient states of mind may help us to conceive 
that more permanent condition of communion with God in 
which the true prophetic faculty consists. Only in a few does 
this intuition operate with such intense and steady vividness 
as fills their whole sphere of thought, feeling and action with 
a profound and thrilling sense of God, and makes them see 
all things in a religious light. God reveals himself to them ; 
and they reveal Him to the world. Their creative reli- 
giousness acts on the susceptibility of other minds, and 
through sympathy opens the slumbering eye of faith. The 
consequence is—a religious awakening; if the action be 
sufficiently powerful and sustained, to expel pre-existing 


influences —a religious revolution. Such men are Prophets. . 


Their spiritual gift comes to them from the source of all 
truth. It has a force and fulness of conviction and a living 
consciousness of God, which cannot be traced back to any 
depth of meditation, or closeness of reasoning, or certainty 
of inference. There is an “ open vision’”—a clear realiza- 
tion of things unseen—which distinguishes the prophetic 
mood of thought from auy that is ordinarily possessed by 
men or can by human efforts be attained. Of all such 
states of mind, in which the highest thoughts have had 
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their source, and from which the greatest changes in the 
spiritual condition of the world have proceeded, we can 
only say, that they are inexplicable by any laws yet acces- 
sible to us, and that we can best account for them on the 
supposition, that in the intercourse which is never wholly 
interrupted between God and man, a few select spirits 
are brought at times under immediate operation of the 
Parent Mind. Most languages have some term correspond- 
ing to inspiration, to express this intimate communion with 
Deity ; and the glimpses of the divine nature and of his 
moral relations to the world, which are obtained under its 


influence, have been accepted as revelations. 


In all those lines of industrial and mental activity, the 
sum total of whose combined influences constitutes what 
we call civilization, we observe that the progress of the 
world is due to the impulse and example of a few men of 
genius who disperse kindling thoughts and throw out rich 
suggestive hints, to be imbibed into the duller tempera- 
ment of the human mass, and who thus stimulate it into new 
The spiritual development of humanity 
has been effected in the same way—by the influence and 
agency of prophets—the record of whose sayings and doings 
with their impression on contemporaries, and the outpouring 
of whose profound convictions and devout aspirations form 
the substance of those wonderful literatures, those Holy 
Books or Sacred Scriptures, as they have been emphati- 
cally called, which nursed the religious life of the infancy of 
nations, and some of which still supply the richest spiritual 


prod uctiveness. 


food for the soul of their maturer age. 


z 


In the largest 


sense (omitting for the moment some important distinc- 
tions to which we shall presently advert) the contents of 
these literatures—ultimately traceable, often through many 
corruptions, to the utterances more or less clear and pure 
of primeval prophets who spoke from the impulse of the 
indwelling intuition—constitute the positive faiths, the re- 
vealed religions, of mankind—the spiritual heritage of large 
portions of the human family, transmitting to them the 
great ideas of deity and providence, disguised in the garb 
of antique conception, coloured by local and national pe- 
culiarity, and not seldom perverted by the arbitrary fictions 


of sacerdotal refinement and poetic fancy. 
hand, whatever the individual mind in its average condi- 


On the other 
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tion of intuitional light, by the aid of the logical faculty 
can deduce from the order and working of the visible 
creation, from the course of history, from reflection on 
itself, or from the prevalent opinions of mankind, in attes- 
tation of the being, providence, and moral government of 
God—resting in those conclusions only which simple reason 
leads to and personal experience confirms—is contradistin- 
guished in the usual language of theologians, as Natural 
Religion.* 

It will be objected, we are well aware, to the views now 
stated, that by such an extension of the meaning of reve- 
lation, and by tracing back all the positive religions of the 
earth through channels more or less pure to an expres- 
sion more or less clear and full of the primary intuition 
—we destroy the distinction hitherto deemed essential 
by Christians, between false and true religions, and 
make their difference not one of kind, but only of degree. 
We shall be asked, very naturally, where we get the 
evidence of authority ; and why out of so many religions, 
all, by the supposition, issuing originally from a common 
source, one is to be embraced by us, and listened to with 
submissive deference, above the rest.—Let us first say a 
few words on the nature and conditions of all spiritual 
authority. This, we affirm, can only arise, where there is 
sympathy between the mind which exercises, and the mind 


* Schleiermacher seems to consider all religions that have ever existed in 
a positive form and moulded with a living force the convictions of mankind, 
as having been originally a direct expression of primal intuition, clothing 
itself in the ideas and usages prevalent at the time of their first promulgation, 
and deriving its moral power from the very particularity ofits adaptation to a 
given state of society ; and looks on what is called natural religion, as merely 
the abstract residuum which is left to reason, when it has separated from the 
popular faiths the characteristic elements of each. He illustrates his view by 
the case of positive and natural law. ‘“ In every human society,” he says, 
‘even the simplest and most elementary relations, as those of paternal autho- 
rity and conjugal union, are modified in a peculiar manner ;—where there is 
a civil constitution, by the way in which the laws are worded; and before the 
existence of the State, by predominant custom. Natural law is nothing 
more than the abstraction of what is common to the legislation of all parti- 
cular societies. Even were the same idea attainable through any other 
process, as an object of pure knowledge, every one would admit, that before 
it could be applied, it must first be more specifically modified, and could only 
be reduced to practice under such modification. ‘The case is the same with 
Natural Religion. It nowhere exists as the basis of a religious society. It 
is an abstraction of like elements from the highest order of doctrines in every 
association of the pious, presenting what exists in all, but is variously modi- 
fied in each.” —Christliche Glaube, § 10. Zusatz. 
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which acknowledges it. It is spiritual in the same degree 
that it abstains from all force either outward or purely in- 
tellectual, and subjects and carries along with it the moral 
feelings and ov erpowers them with an influence to which 
they spontaneously yield. It is the result of a certain 
congeniality of nature pervading all spiritual existences, 
through which the higher are enabled to act on the lower. 
One mind will command the deference and submission of 
others precisely to the extent that the latter can be made 
to feel its superiority in qualities which they respect and 
value in themselves. Something is presented to them more 
beautiful and more just than they ever witnessed before, 
or could previously have conceived, but which they can 
still measure and appreciate by a standard within them- 
selves, and which from its being at once extraordinary and 
congenial, inspires them alike with reverence and with 
trust. The highest influence of great minds is founded 
not on the fear of their power but on sympathy with their 
excellence ; and this sympathy is experienced even by the 
vicious, when their attention can be once aroused, and 
perhaps the more strongly that they feel with peculiar in- 
tensity, how far the truly good are above and beyond them- 
selves. Itis a beautiful provision of our nature for securing 
the ultimate triumph of what is holy and just in the e: arth, 
that wherever these qualities are sincerely and earnestly 
expressed, they call out the latent sympathies of all human 
hearts, and command their veneration and confidence. It 
is the same feeling which the devout mind experiences on 
an enlarged survey of the beauty and beneficence of the 
works of God. It is the calm reflection of great moral 
attributes so transcendently displayed in his tender pro- 
vision for the well-being and happiness of all creatures, 
which calls forth in glad response from us the willing sur- 
render of our whole being to his paternal sway. The tor- 
nado and the earthquake are but exceptions to his merciful 
rule, which appal and confound our devotion. True piety 
— out of our affections. God is immeasurably above 
but if we did not love Him and trust in Him, He 
ana have no authority over our hearts.—The perception 
of superiority, then, such superiority as is beyond our pre- 
sent reach, and even exceeds our previous imagination, is a 
condition of our subjection to spiritual authority ; but to 
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be spiritual, it must come within the range of our moral 
apprehensions and be an object of our sympathy. 

We may illustrate this from the parallel case of a work 
of genius. How do we describe the effect of its new and 
wonderful power over our minds ?—We say, it comes home 
to us—that it speaks to our heart of hearts. We are con- 
scious, that we could never have produced such an effect, 
but feel, that if we had had the power, it was the very 
effect that we ought to have produced. Let any man say, 
whether these are not the feelings which every expression 
of true genius has always excited within him. Their excite- 
ment may be taken as a test of the presence of genius. 
It iswholly different fromthe effect both of the commonplace 
and of the monstrous. Even in the severest sublime where 
terror and awe are the specific feelings superinduced, 
there is still a mysterious sympathy between our mind and 
that of the artist, which is the secret of his thrilling power 
over our deepest sources of emotion. If his work exceeded 
those limits, and left all sympathy behind it, it would 
become simply odious and repulsive. In like manner the 
highest of those religious communications which come to 
us in the inspiration of prophets—however wonderful and 
sublime, however far above the ordinary pitch of our spi- 
ritual feeling, however much beyond the possibility of pre- 
vious expectation or conception—derive their authority 
over us, not simply from this superiority, but from the 
sympathies with which it is spontaneously welcomed, and 
only develope into new and extraordinary intensity spiritual 
elements already latent in our own souls. 


And herein we place the true authority of the teachings of 


the Hebrew prophets and of Christ, and the ground of our 
preference of them to all others which have ever been given 
to the world—the mind’s spontaneous subjection of itself to 
their clear and solemn utterance of those primary intuitions 
which all are dimly conscious of, but none left to themselves 
can fully and articulately express—thceir proclamation of the 
great doctrines of God’s unity and spirituality and moral 
compact with his creatures, which man’s heart and reason 
embrace at once as congenial truth—and their freedom 
from the more revolting of those impure accretions which 
in other popular religions disgust a developed reason and 
repel a cultivated moral sense. Here are reasons amply 
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sufficient for determining an election amid many objects 
of similar character. Why should the believer desire more 
than these? Supernatural sanctions can then only throw 
their weight into the scale, when reasons such as these 
have first exercised their full influence. They cannot of 
themselves effectually mark the distinction between the 
true and the false religion. All the religions of the ancient 
world equally appeal to miracles on their behalf; and 
although we are very far from placing the miracles of the 
New Testament on the same footing with those recorded 
in other sacred books, or contending that they rest 
on the same degree of historical evidence, yet the dif- 
ference between the two cases in this respect alone is 
not sufficiently great, to represent even approximately, 
independent of moral considerations, the amazing distance 
which separates them in regard to authority. When heart 
and conscience have been already subdued by the moral 
power of a religion, the supernatural, wherever it reflects 
that moral power, as in the New Testament, with new 
force and brilliancy, may serve to deepen its influence and 
invest it with a sublimer character ; but it must alwavs, in 
our judgment, be of secondary application—not preceding 
and determining, but simply ratifying, choice on other 
grounds. Its most zealous advocates have in fact con- 
ceded as much, when they have argued, that among 
the tests of a true miracle we must always include the 
end for which it is wrought ; for the same amount of evi- 
dence which would prove a miracle in a good cause, would 
be inadequate for the purpose in a bad one. 

The points of contrast between the view here main- 
tained, and that which is usually held, will be obvious 
from what has now been stated. We suppose the specific 
function of a prophet—the inspiration which‘ distinguishes 
him from other men—to consist in the superior force and 
clearness of those primary intuitions of religious truth, 
of which all men have a dim sense and glimmering in the 
depth of their moral being—and the authority which accom- 
panies his revelation, his message from the spiritual to the 
human world—to be derived from the power which it is 
felt to exercise over feelings and convictions already latent 
in the soul. On the other hand, in the common theory, 
revelation conveys new religious elements into the mind, 
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not simply unfolding what were innate and dormant in it, 
but making positive addition to them, and filling up their 
previous deficiency ; and in the absence of any internal test, 
evidencing their divine origin and their consequent title 
to authority, by a display of supernatural power and know- 
ledge addressed to the outward sense. We deem the 
communications of the prophet higher than reason, be- 
cause they are not deducible from any premises which it is 
possible for logic to frame, but have their source in con- 
victions wrought into the very groundwork of our being, 
where it lies in contact with the Infinite, and is open to the 
immediate influences of the Parent Spirit. The received 
notion assumes revelation to be above reason, because its 
source is outside our nature, and its truths are injected, as 
it were, by a special act of divine interposition, into the 
prophetic mind, and warranted divine by a miraculous 
attestation. We find the test of religious truth (superhu- 
man, because we owe it to a fresh afflux of divine energy) 
in the witness of the soul within, not rejecting any more 
visible sanction which it may please the Giver of all 
power to add to this. Those who take the ordinary view, 
seek it in a supernatural appeal to the outward sense, 
which furnishes them with a definite premise for their 
logical deductions; and argue, we think justly on their 
principle, that when the premise involving a divine sauc- 
tion of all the consequences embraced by it, has been once 
accepted, reason has forfeited its right to remonstrate, and 
is bound to acquiesce in every doctrine which the conclu- 
sions of the premise may legitimately authenticate. We 
suppose, that the boundaries of the visible and invisible 
worlds everywhere touch each other, and that the door is 
never absolutely closed to the direct converse of human 
spirits with the Father Spirit, although to One alone in 
the ages that have passed, it stood always open and ad- 
mitted an unbroken communion. In the current belief, 
heaven and earth are far distant from each other, and 
enjoy no intercourse, except when messengers who can 
produce a miraculous passport, bring tidings to men at 
intervals from their fatherland. —In fine, the religious 
world generally seems to consider all prophetic manifesta- 
tions of divine truth, as ruptures, so to speak, in the 
established harmony of things.—We, on the other hand, 
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look on them as the highest development of a sense which 
from the first was wrought into the substance of humanity, 
and in all ages has made it accessible to the direct action 
of the Spirit of God. 

We foresee, and will attempt to meet, another objection 
which will probably be made to the views now put forth. 
By tracing back all religions to a common intuitive source, 
and leaving the discrimination of the true from the false, 
to the inner test of our own reason and moral feeling, we 
take away, it will be said, from Revelation all that is 
specific and characteristic, and reduce it to nothing more 
than a development and renewal by occasional influences 
from on high, of beliefs and principles, the germs of which 
are equally possessed‘ by all men. Suppose it be so ;— 
what then? Shall we surrender on this theory one trust 
or hope which the most devout Christians have ever 
wished to retain? We must here dismiss from our minds 
the delusive impression which is so often produced by the 
exaggerated rhetoric of the pulpit, and which, we do not 
hesitate to say, has done more to disguise the real cha- 
racter of the Scriptures and to prevent a just appreciation 
of their high claims on our reverence, than all the calum- 
nies combined of irreligious men. Let us then calmly 
reflect, what are those passages to which we always recur 
with the greatest delight and confidence, when sorrow and 
trial have overshadowed our hearts, which through all the 
changes of inward and outward life have maintained their 
hold over our religious affections, and determined us, in 
spite of critical and speculative difficulties which may at 
times have perplexed us, to accept their substantial con- 
tents as truly divine? Are they such as present to us in 
an objective shape something previously unknown, and 
wholly inaccessible to the natural man—such as seem to 
give us a momentary glimpse into the invisible glories of 
the heavenly world, and to unlock for us the dread secrets 
of eternity? Or are they such as take up convictions, 
aspirations, trusts, which our own breasts already whisper 
to us, and draw them forth into new strength and clearness 
—infusing into them a holier power, and giving us a deeper 
persuasion of their imperishable truth? With which set 
of passages do we most strongly associate the genuine fecl- 
ing of faith? Do we feel, for example, that we have 
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appropriated more of the eternal substance of religious 
truth in Isaiah’s gorgeous description of the throne of 
God (vi.)—in Ezekiel’s vision of the resurrection of the 
bones (xxxvil.)—in Christ’s solemn imagery of the judg- 
ment-day (Matth. xxv. 31-46)—in Paul’s anticipations of 
the mecting of saints in the air at the last trump (1 Thess. 
iv. 17)—in his assurance of the instantaneous transforma- 
tion of our vile bodies into the likeness of Christ’s glorious 
body at the resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 52, Philipp. i. 21)— 
and in the brilliant apocalyptic pictures of the New Jeru- 
salem (Rev. xxi. xxiil.)—passages which above all others 
in Scripture, have most of the character which is ordinarily 
attached to revelation ;—or in those rich gushings forth of 
a deep religious spirit which we meet with in the Psalms 
and Job and the Prophets—in our Lord’s parables and 
discourses, all commented upon and enforced by his beau- 
tiful life—and in the fervent breathings of a devout and 
trusting heart which pervade the occasional matter of the 
Epistles—outpourings these of the inmost soul of religion, 
which overflow our human affections with a new power and 
tenderness, and give us strength for our human duties and 
trials—which speak to us, as no other recorded utterances 
do speak—of faith and patience and hope and spiritual 
joy, of deep sorrow for sin, of hunger and thirst after 
a higher righteousness, of love for man which finds a 
recompence in its own disinterested ministrations (Luke 
vi. 35), and a trust in God which quails not at the aspect 
of death, but humbly awaits the mysterious transition into 
eternity? In passages of the former description, we can 
never divest ourselves of the feeling, that what is most 
strange and foreign to our habitual apprehension, is not a 
new revelation, but the mere dress in which the peculiarity 
of the writer’s mental temperament or the predominant 
belief of his age and country has clothed some deeper 
spiritual belief ; and if they excite our faith at all, it is not 
a faith in the form with which they immediately address 
our minds, but in the idea hidden under it, which we 
should now express in another way. In the latter we are 
conscious of immediate access to the living sources of all 
religion, and feel that we have laid our hand on truths of 
which our own souls are the eternal witness. Deduct from 
the popular Christianity all those conceptions which, if 
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they have any root in Scripture at all, are only a dogmatic 
construction of some local and temporary adjuncts to its 
great fundamental doctrines, and what remains as the sub- 
stance of Gospel truth, but that broad, deep faith in one 
all-perfect Being, the Father, and his most intimate moral 
sympathy and intercourse with the human race, which, as 
we believe and have attempted to show, has its earliest 
source, ever open to fresh infusions of divine influence, in 
the primal intuition of man’s soul? So strongly do we 
feel, that a belief in the living God, the infinite Reality of 
all conceivable perfection, is the vital truth of religion, 
that out of this, once imbibed in all its power, we are per- 
suaded all other beliefs, essential to our inward peace and 
spiritual growth, will spontaneously evolve themselves with 
the ripening experience of a religious life. And this belief 
which in its germ and principle we can only trace back 
to an intuitive origin, has its most complete and glorious 
expression in the Bible, and so makes the Bible of all the 
books that ever were written, the fittest for the religious 
culture and discipline of the human soul. 

We have not yet alluded, and we must now do so with 
extreme brevity, to the surest mark of the superiority of 
Christianity to all other religions, as an expression and 
embodiment of the great spiritual intuitions of our nature; 
we mean the life of its founder—that wonderfully beautiful 
personality from which it emanated and draws its peculiar 
influence. The subject, we are aware, has been damaged 
by rhetoric which is neither characteristic nor truthful. 
We desire therefore to speak simply and advisedly, and to 
avoid all exaggeration. We express our deliberate feeling 
respecting Christ, when we say that we look upon him as 
the perfection of the prophetic character, the realised ideal 
of religious excellence—blending in a unison, which has 
never yet been approached and, as we believe, cannot 
be surpassed, the clearest, profoundest consciousness of 
intimate relation to God with the sweetest, calmest, faith- 
fullest exercise of human virtues and affections,—reaching 
that highest point in the scale of spiritual development, 
when God and man coalesce morally in one harmonious 
nature. But this union and reconciliation of the Divine 
and Human he never could have effected, if they had not 
possessed some principle in common from the first, and if 
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his own life had not expressed the complete unfolding 
and full power of those intuitions of eternal truth, the 
seeds and rudiments of which are the heritage of all our 
race. It is only through this congeniality with our own 
inner nature, that he becomes to us a living way to the 
Father, and can lead us up the steps of the everlasting 
throne. All who look on Christ as standing in this sub- 
lime relationship to his brethren of the human family— 
who regard his Spirit as the great formative principle by 
which society is to be shaped to the high ends of provi- 
dence and each individual set in the path of his destined 
vocation—who recognise in the significance of his historical 
apparition on the tide of ages and in its transforming in- 
fluence on their subsequent course, evidence wide-spread 
and indisputaLie of that world-messiahship which he came 
to execute—all such must in our judgment be acknowledged 
as his followers and are entitled to his name, let them have 
come to that view of his relation to them through whatever 
process of conviction they may, and however they may best 
interpret to their own satisfaction some recorded passages 
of his history. It is the feeling entertained towards the 
person of Christ himself—the deferential acceptance of 
him as the spiritual lord and leader of our souls—and not 
the side on which we approach him through the tangled 
ways of historical criticism and polemical divinity—which 
should be the discriminating mark of the Christian. Any 
other criterion involves harshness of judgment, and nar- 
rows the fold of Christ without making the limits which 
should protect it more sure and strong. It is true, names 
do not touch the substance of things, and a man may be a 
good and vital Christian though he g2es under another 
designation : nor again can it be disputed, that people are 
at perfect liberty to define their Christianity, and frame 
their terms of communion, as they like. But, on the other 
hand, the spirit of an institution ought surely to be more 
regarded than the outward form, be it ever so unquestion- 
able, that has been impressed on it by the conditions of its 
origin. Whenthe terms Deist and Unbeliever are unce- 
remoniously applied to earnest and religious men who for 
reasons, to their mental temperament unanswerable, lay 
more stress on the living soul of the Gospel than on cer- 
tain appendages of its historical habiliment, it ought to be 
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considered, whether the fitness of such application does 

not depend on what after all may be a very arbitrary con- 

struction of Christianity ; nor should it be forgotten, that 

these epithets carry with them an obnoxious association, 

; and an imputation of hostility to the religion of Jesus, 
which may convey a serious misrepresentation of the cha- 
racter and principles of truly Christian men. 


END OF SEVENTH VOLUME. 
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